












by CLIVE DALTON 


Unul Japanese aggression made Malaya 
fiont page news, die average Englishman 
knew little and cared less about, that 
great country which the early exploi ers 
called the Golden Chersonese. 

Now, at a time when the eyes of the 
whole world are focused on this part 
of the Empire, comes Clive Dalton’s latest 
book to tell the whole colourful story of 
British Malaya and the men who made it. 
No dry history book but a great human 
drama, as exciting ,and romantic as the 
most ambitious novel. A dozen novels 
con Id be written from the stories in Lins 
book. 


Clive Dalton, already well known fur 
Ills books on Malaya, completed this 
work just before the outbreak of war. 
fhe MS, was shelved while the author 
joined an A. A. baitcry, When the 
Japanese began their ^invasion of Malaya, 
it was decided that the time had come for 
ILs publication, and now the inspiring 

story of MEN OF. MALAYA comes to 
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INTRODUCTION 


(By AHi MpiI Malcolm , former Commander in Chief of the. 
Forces in Malaya.) 

11 is hardly too much to say that until the new naval 
base was established in the Johorc Strait few people in 
Great Britain had any interest in Malaya. Still fewer 
knew anything at all about the country before the rubber 
boom during the early years of this century; Lord North- 
difi'e him,seifs admits as much. 

Nevertheless, for more than a hundred arid fifty years 
great men luicl been doing great things in ihc country 
until they succeeded in building up what an American 
writer has called the greatest triumph of British Colonial 
Administration. It is a wonderful thing to see, as you 
may do on so many days of the year, a football match on 
the pad:vug in Singapore, when each team wall be made 
up of English, Scotch, Chinese, Malays, and perhaps a 
Eurasian, or a tennis tournament when even more races 
may be represented, for Malaya is one of the great 
meeting places of the world, and its happiness and absence 
of racial strife are due in part to the geographical position, 
in part to the natural resources of rubber and tin, in part 
to the fine character of the Malay himself, but more than 
all to the men whose stories Mr. Olivo Dalton tells in 
this book. Men who fought against every sort of diffi¬ 
culty, usually without the help, either of the East India 
Company in earlier days or later from the Home Govern¬ 
ment, until at last they brought order out of chaos and 
laid a priceless jewel at the foot of the British throne. 

This is the story which Mr. Clive Dalton has woven 
into the lives of six men; Francis Light, Stamford Raffles, 
James Brooke (for he has rightly included Borneo within 



the scope of Malaya) 3 Andrew Clarke, Hugh Low and 
Frank Swettenham who, at the age of ninety-one, is 
happily still with us, still vigorous and still able, to enchant 
our Malay visitors with his perfect mastery of their lan¬ 
guage. 

Yet to-day how many people know the name of Light! 1 
How many know that they owe the London Zoological 
Gardens to Raffles? How many know where he is buried? 

Surely there is no more attractive method of writing 
history than this. To group the facts round the principal 
actor and so to make the past live. 

That is what Mr. Clive Dalton is doing and 1 am glad 
to have this opportunity to tender him my thanks, con¬ 
fident that many others will wish to do so too. 

Neil Malcolm. 

Poltallock, 

Kilmaryin, 

Argyll. 
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FOREWORD 


When a book of this kind is put before the public there 
may be some who will ask, “What is the object of this 
book? What docs it add to our existing knowledge of the 
territories with which it deals?” 

The answer is that this book does not seek to add any¬ 
thing to the known history of Malaya. It is designed as 
a tribute to men whose greatness has never been fully 
appreciated, hoping to make their names better known, 
and also to present the 'salient facts of one of the most 
inspiring, and at the name time least known chapters in 
our colonial history in an attractive form. 

The subject matter of this book may be obtained from 
other sources; that is if the reader is prepared to delve 
into records and papers and wade through large volumes 
of heavy reading, involving a great deal of trouble and 
time, and not a little expense. And the average man, 
not knowing what treasures may lie concealed amid the 
dry dust, is not prepared to do that. That is why there 
arises from time to time the need to delve amid the musty 
pages and rescue the gems that lie therein and present 
them in a new setting. 

It is a surprising fact that hjjalaya, which is not only 
one of our most important Colonial possessions, but also 
one of the most picturesque and romantic countries in the 
world, should have been so sadly neglected. The general 
public has no interest in Malaya, simply because Malaya 
has never been properly publicized. If America had won 
such a land in such & way, the world would know it. Epic 
films would be flashed on a million screens from Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush to Shanghai, telling the world how it was 
done. But in England we remain modestly silent. The 
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more discreditable of our Empire adventures art' made 
much of, but the great and inspiring drama of the British 
occupation of Malaya remains a song unsung. 

It is (he more surprising because the stories of these 
men arc full of drama and inspiration. They are stories to 
make the novelist, the dramatist and (he scenarist clap 
their hands with glee; and more than that, they are stories 
to make the Englishman raise his head and feel proud 
of his nationality. 

Therefore .it seemed to me time that these stories were 
made more accessible to the general reader. They had 
merely to be collected and placed together to form not 
only a vivid history of British Malaya but a really hearten¬ 
ing picture of English qualities. 

I have endeavoured in this book to present these 
stories in an entertaining manner without losing the. 
essential dignity of the theme, which is all that is required 
to make the Englishman realize the real worth of those 
men. 

The task has not been an easy one: it has meant much 
time seeking out old books, journals and papers, many of 
which arc not easily aceessablc. In this matter l have 
been fori unair in securing the assistance of a number of 
people, to all of whom I wish to express my sincere 
thanks. They are: The Stall'of the Malayan Information 
Agency; my father, Captain F. G. Clark, R.E., of the 
War Office; Oliver Marks, C.M.G., Secretary of the 
Association of British Malaya; A, F. Staples, of the 
magazine, British Malaya; and E. j'ago, of Malaya House, 

, Clive Dalton. 

London. 
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FRANCIS LIGHT 


(1740-1794) 

In the beginning, long before the corning of the white 
man, Malaya was a land of deep jungle and swamp; ihc 
domain of beast and reptile and jungle-man. In the dark 
interior of the forest (he tiger roared and the crocodile 
lazed on the banks of (he great rivers. Tropic sun and 
tropic rain nourished a vigorous plant life that covered 
the land from sett to sea in a towering, tangled mass of 
vegetation that was sometimes grotesque and sometimes 
beautiful, but always vital. Snakes crawled along the 
ground, monkeys swarmed in the trees, bright-lined birds 
and exquisite butterflies flew through the air. 

Beyond, to the south, the innumerable islands, large 
and small, stretched a loop about the equator. The tall 
palms stood out on the yellow beaches, the calm waters 
sparkled in the sunshine of an eternal summer. They 
were lovely and peaceful. 

The Malays were content to live on the fringes of this 
land. They built a lew scattered villages, mosques for 
their worship, palaces for their kings, but they did not 
change the face of the land. They built no roads, for the 
rivers were their highways, and they made no attempt to 
cope with'the unquenchable jungle. 

They gave the land a name, they brought, their religion 
and their culture and their strife. The timid jungle-* 
pygmies were driven deeper into the interior to lose them¬ 
selves amongst the beasts and reptiles. The Malay 
warriors warred amongst themselves; their courts were 
hotbeds of intrigue; the peaceful islands became the 
haunts of pirates; the rajahs and the sultans ruled by the 
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kriss and (he people patiently endured injustice and 
oppression. 

For centuries they remained unknown to the. West, 
until the Portuguese adventurers came sailing in search of 
fresh lands. The first was Admiral Diogo Lopez Sequeria, 
who arrived at Malacca on the weslern coast of the 
peninsula in 1509. He came with every intention of 
establishing friendly relations with the people, but he 
bungled and was sent about his business. 

Two years later came the great d’Albuquerque with a 
strong force to take the ancient Malay capital by storm. 

That was the beginning of Portuguese power in the Far 
East. D’Albuqucrque built a fort and afterwards a 
church, wliich was consecrated by St. Francis Xavier, and 
the Portuguese settled down to a long period of uninter¬ 
rupted prosperity. 

They were the first, after them came the Spanish and 
the Dutch and the French, each to contribute a portion 
to the patch-work history, each to leave some mark on the 
land, and mingle the blood of Latin with Mongol. 
But it was left to England to develop the wilderness into 
a great land. 

The story of the English in Malaya is the story of a 
small baud of courageous, determined men who followed 
each other down the years, each continuing where the 
other left oJT, each carrying on in the face of difficulty on 
the spot, hampered by indifference, criticism and often 
dh ect opposition at home. From the beginning England 
was indifferent to them, as she was to the lands they sought 
to add to the empire, and even when their task was done, 
their work was not appreciated. Nor lias posterity done 
them justice. But they dicl their job, not in the hopes of 
personal reward, of fortune or fame, but because it was 
the job they had chosen to do, and because they were 
fired by an ideal. 

Soon after the Portuguese conquerors settled in the East, 



English adventurers sailed that way. Drake, in the 
Golden Hind., Ralph Fitch, who was the first Englishman 
to set foot on Malayan soil, and Captain Sir James 
Lancaster, who “being in need of a rest for his men and 
ships came to an anker in a very good liarborough between 
three islands.” This was, in fact, Penang, where he landed 
his men and found "refreshing onely of oisters growing 
on rocks and some small fish which we took with our 
hookes.” 

But they found more than that. These early voyagers 
and the hold spirits who ventured out to the islands 
beyond India found a land unlike any they had seen 
before: a land of innumerable tiny islands that seemed to 
float on the surface of a placid sea. Tall, graceful palms 
grew along the beaches, cacurinas, bamboo, and other 
strange, picturesque plants mingled in confusion farther 
inland, and on the edge of the shore, in creek and bay 
nestled the kampongs of the fisher-folk; huts of wood and 
palm-thatch, built on piles driven into the bed of the 
sea and connected to each other by planks that swayed 
ominously when walked upon. 

In those days when a Malay desired to remove his rival 
il was an easy matter to sail beneath his house and thrust 
a hrhs up between the floor-boards into his sleeping body; 
and more than one Malay woman failed te'i wake her 
husband in the morning because, his sleep had ended in 
death. ’ 

Dark and violent dramas were inevitable in a laud 
where passions ran high; but the scene remained serene, 
and the normal life of the people was placid aud con¬ 
tented, Along the narrow ribbon of beach that separated 
green land from silvery sea, men sat mending their 
fishing-nets and gossiping of past deeds; naked brown 
children splashed in the shallows; cockleshell canoes 
bobbed about on the shining waters. Life was easy. 
The means of existence grew ready to hand and no Malay 
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need exert himself to fill his belly. Reason enough why he 
should be content to sit in the sun and dangle his toes in 
the water. What was the use in working to acquire more 
than he need—especially since the more he possessed the 
more his rajah would confiscate! Moreover, work was 
beneath the dignity of the Malay, fit only for (he lowly 
Chinese. There were more important things in life 
than work and money: fighting and love-making and 
gaming, and composing poems about a beloved’s breasts. 

A pleasant and interesting people, these Malays, 
possessed of the courtesy and culture of the Oriental 
combined with the childlike simplicity of the Polynesian, 
and a charm all their own. They carried themselves with 
a proud swagger and their hands were quick to fiy to the 
hilts of their wicked, ourly-bladed his.ua ; but they were 
good and loyal friends. Their broad hi own faces with the 
high check bones and velvety brown eyes were pleasant 
to look upon and they were fond of decking themselves in 
bright hueel garments: skirt-like satonjfs of gay designs; 
bolero jackets of red or green or yellow, and multi¬ 
coloured handkerchiefs wound cleverly about their heads. 

Ostensibly Mohammedans, they took their religion 
lightly, and the traveller could find few temples, unless he 
ventured on to Bali, where grotesque idols and extra¬ 
ordinarily Uambuoyant buildings proclaimed a confusion 
of faiths. The true Malay was more prone to turn to tin* 
pagan gods of his ancestors, and those who troubled to 
delve into such matters could discover a wealth of strange 
beliefs and astonishing superstition^ of spit its, ghouls 
and mythical creatures of nightmare conception. 

The early travellers did not penetrate beyond the 
fringes to the dark hinterland where their great forests 
held their secrets. The •mainland was still unknown, anti 
unexplored. It stretched for miles in a vast green mono¬ 
chrome of densely tangled vegetation, broken only 
occasionally by the tops of mountains or the winding 
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course of a river. Deep clown in the twilight of the interior 
it was another world, where reptiles slithered along the 
damp ground, beasts stalked softly, and the very plants 
engaged in a grim silent struggle, anxious to escape the 
dank stagnation below into the clean sunlight above. 
Those that fell in the snuggle rotted into the earth to 
nourish the survivors; the rest wove into a fantastic mass 
of tangle plant-life, impenetrable as barbecl-wire. 

Here summer reigned throughout the year. The sun 
shone out of a clear sky: only occasionally the rain lashed 
down with incredible violence, obliterating the land under 
the deluge; occasionally the monsoons swept furiously 
across the land, catching up trees and native houses and 
hurling them through the air like toys. 

It was a land primitive and undeveloped, even by the 
people who had made it their own. There was nothing to 
attract the explorers and the merchant-adventurers. 
They could find sufficient to interest them in the islands 
and on the coasts. 

When the East India Company was formed in 1G00, 
the adventurous Sir James Lancaster was again sent- out 
to the Malayan islands to establish a trading-station at 
Bantam in Sumatra. That first venture was not a great 
success, but it was a beginning, and from that time on¬ 
wards English merchant-venturers had an interest in 
those parts. 

Affairs in Europe had their repercussions in the Far 
East. Holland, rising to power, threw off the Portuguese 
yoke and, taking the seas, confiscated the Portuguese 
Far Eastern Possessions. Two years after the formation of 
the British East India Company the Dutch formed the 
.Motherland and East India Company and embarked on a 
policy of monopoly, tyranny and oppression that was to 
make their race hated in the East for years to come. 

England and Holland were the best of friends in Europe, 
and home politicians would support nothing that might 
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be considered likely to interfere with that friendly relation¬ 
ship; the British traders Iiacl therefore to carry on as 
best they could, in the face of open hostility from the 
Dutch, well aware that they would get neither sympathy 
nor support from authority at home. 

But the lone adventurers persisted. In bird, one 
Nathaniel Gourthopc landed on Pulo Room, a small 
island near the Dutch possession of Amboyna, hoisted tire 
British flag and set himself up as an agent of the East 
India Company. For four years he maintained his 
business, despite threats and persecution. Tie was 
deserted by his ships and supporters, but continued to 
defy the Dutch until finally they resorted to direct attack. 
Gourthopc, trapped in a native boat, fought to the end, 
and then plunged into the sea to escape his enemies. 

Ten years later, the small English community which 
had been established on the Dutch-owned island of 
Amboyna was outraged by the massacre of ten English¬ 
men on charges of conspiracy. The charges themselves 
were flagrantly absurd and were substantiated only by 
false confession wrung from the victims by the. most 
appalling tortures. 

Their treatment of the natives was equally bad; duty 
forced them into slavery, confiscated lands, and destroyed 
all the spice trees that were not on their own territory, so 
that they could monopolize the trade. 

These things, however, did not keep Englishmen out 
of the East Indies. They still came as agents of merchant 
houses to wrest what trade they could from the rich is¬ 
lands of the archipelago, and there were those among 
them who realized that, it was a matter of vital impor¬ 
tance that England should secure some of these islands 
before Holland gained complete control. 

But England was preoccupied widl India and in¬ 
different towards the islands to the Eastward; moreover, 
the home authorities were still anxious to maintain 
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fiieudly leelmg with Holland, and reports of Dutch 
at rod l ies in the Hast fell on deaf ears. It seemed inevitable 
that English interests would be ousted and Holland 
would obtain complete control of the East Indies. The 
Dutch were unmistakably working to that end, and the 
few Englishmen on the spot could do nothing to prevent 
them. 

It was Francis Light who secured the first territory 
for England and laid the foundation stone of British 
Malaya. 

Captain Francis Light was one of those merchant- 
adventurers who had established themselves in Malaya 
towards the latter part of the eighteenth century. He had 
left the Royal Navy and taken a command under the 
Honourable East India Company, and so came to Kedah 
on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula as agent to a 
firm in Madras. 

In Kedah, Light, went about bis business and soon came 
into contact with the Malays. He found them charming 
and likeable, and was soon on the friendliest terms with 
them. In those days any man who liked the Malays must 
inevitably bate their oppressors, the Dutch, and Light 
was no exception. After a time he began to write letters 
to It is firm in Madras, pointing out the advisability of 
art paring a British possession in Malayan waters, These 
letters produced no results for a, time, but they were not 
destroyed. 

But the idea remained firmly planted in Light’s mind, 
and some time later further events brought that idea 
a step nearer materialization. 

Light had cultivated the friendship of the Sultan of 
Kedah and helped him in quelling disorder, in his lands. 
Thus he gained the Sultan’s confidence and was able to 
discuss witli him the project near his heart. 

Kedah at that time, as Light was well aware, was in an - 
unhappy situation. Being the northernmost part of 
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Malaya, it boarded Siam, and was constantly ravaged by 
its powerful neighbour. It was a comparatively small state 
and was even in danger from other Malay States. The 
Sultan, therefore, was ready for an alliance with any nation 
strong enough to give him the support he needed. lie 
was willing to make an alliance with tire Dutch, but 
Light was determined to do everything lie could to make 
the alliance with England. 

Light again wrote to his firm in Madras saying that the 
Sultan of Kedah was ready to cede certain territories in 
return for support against his enemies, and his letter was 
forwarded to the Government in India. 

At this time the Madras Council was seeking a port 
somewhere, between India and China for the provisioning 
and refitting of ships, and it seemed that Francis light 
had the solution in his hands. A mission headed by the 
Honourable Edward Monckton was sent to Kedah, but 
when it was discovered that the Sultan demanded 
military support against his enemies, negotiations broke 
down; for the British Government refused to involve 
itself in Malay quarrels. 

That was the collapse of Light’s plan, but he did 
not give up hope. The years went on; the Dutch con¬ 
tinued to extend their influence and still officialdom 
could not be induced to take an active interest in acquiring' 
Malayan territory. Light remained in tins Malaya which 
now held his affections. He married a Portugese Eurasian, 
Martina Rozells, from the Portugese Mission and settled 
down to make his home in Kedah. 

Time passed without any prospect of change. The old 
Sultan of Kedah died and his son came to the throne. 
Light had known the young Sultan since boyhood and 
was on even more intimate terms with him than he had 
been with Ins father, but the influence he possessed at 
court was useless while the British Government refused 
to take any interest in die Malayan regions. 
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Then in 1780 business took him to India, and he 
seized the opportunity to obtain an interview with 
Warren Hastings. Hastings was impressed with Light’s 
arguments and with the man himself, but at that time 
aifairs in India occupied all his attentions, and it was 
four years later before the next step was taken. Then, 
Warren Hastings sent out two separate expeditions to 
acquire territories in the islands, but both came back 
empty-handed. 

But that was sufficient for Francis Light. He had been 
wailing for years for just this sign of interest, and now he 
knew that opportunity had come. 

The fact that the two missions had failed was no 
discouragement to him; he knew that these men had not 
sought the right places; nor had they his influence with 
the Malays. Light had already decided that the right 
place was a small island off the coast of Kedah; large 
enough for his purpose; small enough to be manageable. 
The Malays called it Pulau Tinang, Betel-Nut Island, 
because the betel-nul palm which provided them with 
their favourite chewing-nut grew in profusion along its 
shore. At that time the young Sultan was sorely troubled 
by enemies not only abroad, but in his own court, and 
everything had conspired to make the. moment right for 
the negotiation. 

Light obtained a grant from the Sultan, declaring his 
willingness to cede Vinang on certain condition, including- 
that 30,000 dollars should be paid annually to compensate 
for resulting trade losses, and a definite understanding 
that the Company should regard his enemies as its own 
and that he should be provided with “Men and powder, 
shot, arms large and small, also money for the purpose of 
carrying on a war.” 

Fifteen years had elapsed since Francis Light had first 
tried to obtain a Malayan possession, and although hope 
had waxed and waned, it Bad never quite died out. 
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The old enthusiasm flamed up, and he went as fast as 
possible to Calcutta, where he found acting Governor- 
General John McPherson of one, mind with him and ready 
to give all the support he could. 

The Government, although now interested in the 
acquisition of the island, was still half-hearted and chary 
about accepting the Sultan’s terms; but Light’s enthu¬ 
siasm carried the scheme through. lie promised the. 
Sultan a great deal more than was strictly his to promise, 
assuring the young man that England would stand by 
him in all his troubles. Among Malays, a promise is a 
bond, and Light was held in high esteem; if he promised, 
that was sufficient. Light did succeed in wringing from the 
Government a rather ambiguous acceptance of the Sultan’s 
'terms and a promise that the Company would keep an 
armed vessel between Penang and the Kedah coast, to 
guard both as occasion demanded. 

The whole matter of this agreement has since been a 
matter of argument. In the first place, the Sultan of Kedah 
was strictly speaking a, vassal of Siam, and had no 
absolute right of disposal without the consent of the 
Siamese Government. Light, on the other hand, 
promised, in the name of the East India, Company, a 
degree of support and protection far greater than the 
Company was prepared to give. Both erred; the Sultan 
probably in ignorance, Light in the sheer determination to 
acquire a Malayan possession for a people who were, too 
blind to appreciate the value of such a possession them¬ 
selves. He undoubtedly was confident that time would 
establish his belief so conclusively that the promises he had 
made, would be unhesitatingly fulfilled. 

It was the unquenchable zeal of men like Light that 
carried such projects through when official indifference 
■ would have allowed them to fail. 

- On July 15th, 178(5, fifteen years after he had first 



endeavoured to obtain a Malayan possession, Francis Light 
sailed to Penang 1o begin the job of converting an almost 
deserted island into a British settlement. He had with 
him a few friends, some Malays who thought sufficiently 
well of him to follow wherever he led, and a number of 
adventurous opportunists who were ready to build homes 
and take their chance in the newly-acquired island. 

Along the shore a few native huts nestled under the 
palms, but beyond there was nothing but jungle which 
covered the island from coast to coast. The first task was 
to clear part of the island, to build houses and a fort. 

The boats crunched on the beach and the men 
scrambled ashore. Knowing the danger of quarrels 
amongst this ill-assorted band, Light hacl taken the pre¬ 
caution of disarming them. He meant to impress upon 
them that they were here to work turd not to fight. 

He brought a gun from the ship and had it loaded with 
a bag of dollars. The gun was fired and the bag of dollars 
went sailing into the air to fall amid the dense jungle. 
Then Light set his men to work with axe and scythe to 
clear the land. Whoever found the bag of dollars could 
keep it. 

The hidden money was an incentive and the men 
worked .with a will. The jungle began to give way as they 
hacked their \vay forward. The. big trees were cut; the 
smaller bushes, cacti and parasitic plants torn up and loft, 
to dry and burn. > 

The East India Company had allowed Light a force of 
one hundred untrained marines, fifteen artillerymen and 
thirty lascars, in addition to the friendly Malays;'but 
they got the jungle cleared and even began the con¬ 
struction of a fort. Wooden houses sprang up, and within 
a month the island was transformed. The little Malay 
island of Pulau Piuang had been replaced by the budding 
British settlement of Prince of Wales Island. 

Four weeks after he had first landed, Francis Light 
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look formal possession of the island. Itis small military 
force was paraded in the clearing, Two of the Company’s 
ships rode at anchor in the bay, and naval olliecrs were 
present at the ceremony. A gun was fin'd. The Union 
Jack was run up on a Uagpole that had been erected in 
the clearing, and Francis Light read the proclamation : 

“These arc to certify that agreeable to my orders 
and instructions from the Honourable Governor 
General and Council of Bengal, I have this day 
taken possession of this island called Bulan Pinaug, 
now named the Prince of Wales Island, and hoisted the 
British Colours in the name of His Majesty, George the 
Third, and for the use of the Honourable Bast India 
Company, this eleventh day of August, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty six, being the eve of the 
Prince of Wales’ birthday. 

“In the. presence, of the, underwritten 

“Francis Light.” 

The first post had been, gained. The foundation-stone 
of British Malaya was laid. 

Almost immediately men of all nationalities came 
pouring into the new settlement. The, many, European 
and Asiatics who had been waiting for an English pos¬ 
session, hurried to add their support. The news spread 
through the islands and on to India, and many English¬ 
men then trying their fortunes in the East, left India In 
sec this hew land of promise and possibility to the east¬ 
ward. The Chinese, always playing an important though 
inconspicuous part in Malayan affairs came in large 
numbers to open businesses or to work as labourers,' 
Eurasian descendants of the Portuguese settlers whose 
town had been confiscated by the Dutch, grasped the 
opportunity to escape their masters; the Malays, hating 



the Dutch and convinced that Englishmen were better 
masters came in large numbers. 

The Dutch viewed these things with alarm. They saw 
in Penang the thin end of a wedge, the beginning of the 
end for their dreams of monopoly. As the Malays continued 
to pour out of the Dutch colonies into the new British 
possession, an order was drawn up, prohibiting Malays 
from leaving Dutch colonies without first giving a guaran¬ 
tee that he was not going to Penang, and a strict watch 
was kept on all natives. 

“The contempt anddeiision with which they treat thisplace” 
wrote Light to a friend, ''‘and the mean dirty ait they use to 
prevent people coming here , would dishonour any but a Dutch¬ 
man.” 

But the Dutch could not check the swift rise of Penang, 
Every day saw its population increasing at an astonishing 
rate, and it became a difficult matter to cope with the 
influx. The first arrangements for the control and 
management of the island were sketchy and inadequate. 
Light had a staff of four: an assistant, Thomas Pigou, a 
storekeeper, a bcaehmaster, and a writer, all of whom 
were so underpaid that it was necessary for them to engage 
in trade to augment their salaries. There was no properly 
constituted courl-of-law, and no police force. Among 
the very mixed and often rather rough community, 

' Light kept order through his marines and sepoys, but the 
force was insufficient for the large and increasing popu¬ 
lation, Light met this difficulty with typical resource and 
chose men he could trust among the Malays to keep order 
in the Asiatic section, thus relieving his marines of a large 
share of their work and enabling them to concentrate on 
the European section. He instituted a rough-and-ready 
code oflaw, by which offenders were tried by a sort of mil¬ 
itary court martial. Punishment consisted of flogging,* 
imprisonment, or banishment from the island, and 
criminal cases were sent to Bengal for proper trial. At 
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that early stage there was nobody on the island who had 
any real legal knowledge, and all eases were judged by 
pure common sense and fair-mindedness. 

So Penang continued to dcvelope under tin' wise and 
resourceful guidance of its founder, but there was trouble 
ahead. 

Within six months of the hoisting of the British Flag 
in Penang, Light was informed that “the Governor- 
General in Council has already decided against any 
measures that may involve the Company in military 
operations against any of the Eastern princes,” and further 
“any acts or promises which may he construed into an 
obligation to defend the King of Kedah are to be avoided.” 

This was nothing less than a complete refutation of 
the conditions on' which Penang had been ceded. 
Light wrote urgent letters to the Company impress¬ 
ing the necessity of keeping faith with the Sultan of 
Kedah, lie pointed out that not only was it a bad blot 
on British honour, but that as both France and Holland 
were; anxious to get a footing in Kedah, this betrayal of 
faith might well lead to an alliance between Kedah and 
one of these powers. 

The whole question, as a matter of fact, went on long 
after Light’s death, when Kedah was actually attacked by 
the Siamese and the whole country was ravaged by a 
series of massacres. At that time the Honourable East 
India Company stuck to its policy of non-intervention in 
the quarrels of Eastern princes. Later still there arose 
further complications when war broke out with Burma 
and British representatives made a treaty which turn mgs t 
other things recognized the suzerainty of Siam over 
Kedah. 

The whole matter has been a subject of argument for 
years, but the one obvious fact that emerges is, that if 
tire Sultan of Kedah were actually a vassal of Siam, then 
England had no legal right to Penang; whereas on tins 
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other hand, if Lhe Sultan of Kedah had the right to cede 
Penang, then the English were morally bound Lo support 
him against the Siamese. 

The actual facts were that England retained Penang 
but did not fulfil her treaty obligations by supporting 
the Sultan of Kedah. 

It was a bad blot on British prestige. 

These things, however, were not the fault of Francis 
Light, but were due solely to the half-heartedness of the 
East India Company. 

Light did everything he could to force the Company 
into an acceptance of its obligations, but he failed. 

Meanwhile, the Sultan of Kedah, realizing that he had 
made a had bargain, made an attempt Lo regain Penang, 
'flic position was grimly ironic. The .Sultan sought aid 
of his enemies, the. Siamese, to drive his friends, the Eng¬ 
lish, out of Penang! 

A force of eight thousand Malays and Siamese, was 
mustered at Prai and set out to regain the island. 

Light quickly marshalled his small forces and made 
ready, lie had a mere four hundred men to withstand 
an attack by'eight thousand, and it seemed on the face 
of it there could be no hope, But Light knew the Malays: 
he knew that the Malays of Kedah were not good lighting 
men; I hey lacked the wild courage of the Perak Malays, 
for example; and they had no organization. lie knew 
that they would come with a great noise and show, but 
they could easily be intimidated. The hardest fact was 
that he had to light his friend, the Sultan. 

The light was an unimpressive alfatr: Light led his‘ 
four hundred into action, and although outnumbered, by 
twenty to one, they quickly dispelled the Malay forces 
with very little real fighting. There was no further attempt 
to retake the island, and the Englishmen were left to 
develop their new possession in peace. 
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Light carried on with his work in the face of difficulty 
and opposition until Penang became firmly established. 
From the moment when he hoisted the flag in 1786 until 
his death in 179.-) the whole period was one of personal 
struggle. He did not live to see the rewards of his efforts 
for at the time of his death Penang was still on trial, and 
it was still intended to abandon the island for a more 
suitable place. 

It was only afterwards that the Company awakened 
to a belated realization of the island’s possibilities, but 
that was after several eulogistic reports had been re¬ 
ceived from Company officials on the advantages of the 
island as a port of call, a trading post, and a naval 
base. 

Four years after Light’s death, Sir George Leith was 
made Governor of Penang at a salary double that which 
had been received by Light. In the same years a barrister 
named Dickens, an uncle of the famous novelist, was sent 
from Calcutta to become the first magistrate. In the 
following year Penang was raised to the status of a 
Presidency, and then came all those improvements Light 
had urged: proper stalls were supplied, a recorder’s 
court was set up, and Penang flourished into greatness. 
But no recognition was made of the man whose untiring 
efforts had created the settlement; even the name which 
he had given to the island fell into disuse, and (ho old 
name, of Penang remained. 

Despite the high hopes that were entertained of it in 
the years immediately following the death of Francis 
Light, Penang itself was not destined to tremendous 
importance, Its position was not the best, nor were its 
resources of outstanding value. The real importance of 
Francis Light’s work in acquiring Penang was that it 
was the foundation stone. It was for Stamford Raffles to 
continue the work; but he could not have continued if 
Light had not begun. 
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In St. George’s Church, Penang, the following tribute 
has been left by those who knew him: 

In Memory 

‘if 

FRANCIS LIGHT ESQ,, 
who Jhst established this Hand 
as an English Settlement 
and was for many yeais governor 
Bom in the county of Suffolk in England 
and died October 2i.r/, 1794 
In his capacity of Governor 
The set tiers and natives woe gieatly attached to him 
and by his death had to deplore the loss of one 
who watched over their interest and 
cans as a father. 



THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES 


(1781-1026) 

It was another piece ol'irony that, almost immediately 
after the death of Francis Light, British interests began to 
make more definite progress in the East Indies. 

Light saw 110 real materialization of his dreams. 
Throughout his life he worked practically in opposition 
to the East India Company, and when he'died his hard- 
won gain was still slight. The fate of Penang still hung' in 
the balance, and Britain had no more territory in Malaya, 
But almost immediately things began to happen. 
England went to war with Holland, and as a result 
took over Malacca in 1795, the year after Light’s death. 
Then came the belated enthusiasm for Penang, a proper 
administration was set up, and a real interest in Malaya 
began. Five years later a further slice of territory, that 
portion of the Kedah coast which faces Penang, was 
ceded by the Sultan, and official interest had begun to 
awaken. 

A man was still required to foster that interest and 
further the developments of the new possessions, and that ' 
man was forthcoming in the persou of Thomas Stamford 
'Raffles. 1 

Thomas Stamford Raffles was born at sea, off the 
island of Jamaica, his father being the Captain of a 
West Lndian merchant ship. When Francis Light ran up 
the British flag on the island of Penang, the man who was 
destined to carry on the story was five years old, and at 
the time when Light died his successor was a clerk iu the 
offices of the East India Company iu London- 



.Raffles Jiacl no particular advantages or influences to 
strut him on his career. He was an ordinary young clerk, 
the son of a poor family who gave most of his wages to the 
support of his relatives, lie was not even Llie robust, 
adventure-loving type of man, like Light, but actually a 
weakly, studious boy who might have spent the whole of 
Ills life over an oilier desk if he had not possessed the 
spark of genius that raised him above the common 
level. 

As a young man he was a keen and zealous worker who 
soon came to the attention of his chief, William Ramsay, 
the Secretary of the Last India Company. Almost his 
sole concern'ill that time, was to support his family, and 
this was his spur. He wanted to go to India because he 
knew that he amid make more money in the East for the 
help of his family. Hat Light’s work in Penang was des¬ 
tined to effect Rallies’ whole life; for at this lime the 
East India Company was awakening to the possibilities . 
of Penang and a new and larger staff was being raised for 
the new settlement, and Ramsay, already impressed 
with Rallies' work and abilities, recommended the young 
man to the attention of .Sir Hugh Jnglis, the Chairman of 
the East India Company. 

As a result, when the new establishment was formed 
with Mr. Philip Duntlas us Governor, Thomas Stamford 
Rallies was made Assistant Secretary, at a salary of 
£1500 a year and the rank of Junior Merchant in the 
East India Company. 

This was a big jump for a young clerk; it meant travel, 
adventure, and opportunity: but just how much it was 
going to meap not even Raffles himself could have guessed 
at the time. 

But 1 relate Raffles sailed 'to Penang something else 
occurred which was to affect his whole career. One day in 
the September of id 04 a tall, handsome young woman, 
dark-eyed and gracious, came to India House. She came 
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seeking money that was clue to lier as the widow of an 
army officer who had died in India. Her name was 
Olivia Faucourt, and she was the widow of Jacob Fan- 
court, assistant-surgeon on, the Madras Establishment. 
Raffles saw her and fell in love with her. 

Just how thaL romance progressed nobody ran say, but 
when Raffles found himself about to leave for the East, 
he determined that lie was not going to leave his dark- 
eyed Olivia behind, and they were married at St. George’s 
Church, Bloomsbury, on March 14th, 1805, shortly 
before Raffles’ departure for Penaug. 

A scandalous story was spread, and afterwards printed 
in a work called The Dictionary of Living Authors that this 
lady was the mistress of William Ramsay, and Raffles 
owed his advancement to the fact that he relieved his 
chief of an embarrassing encumbrance. This was sheer 
malicious scandal, for Olivia Fancourt never even met 
William Ramsay, and the whole story was merely one of 
several attempts to discredit Raffles. However, this did 
not come out until later, and when Rallies set sail for 
Penang in 1805, he was a young man with the world at 
his feet, taking his bride to the East, and facing a future 
full of promise and possibility. 

It is typical of Raffles that during the long voyage lie 
occupied himself with studying the Malay language, and 
on arrival he continued those studies in addition to the 
heavy burden of work which he soon found on his 
shoulders. In Penang he worked with the same willing 
diligence as he had shown at home, and very soon he was 
doing a great deal of work that was not included in his 
official duties. 

At that time a government translator was employed, 
together with a small staff of Malay assistants. Philip 
Dundas, the new Governor, did not take long to discover 
that tiie official translator was quite incompetent, and 
that his assistant secretary was actually a much more 
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efficient and reliable interpreter of the language. Con¬ 
sequently, Raffles was soon entrusted with the trans¬ 
lation of the more important Malay documents. 

Shortly after Raffles arrival in Penang, his study of 
the Malay language was helped and encouraged by the 
arrival of John Caspar Leyden, a man who was to become 
his staunch friend and a potent influence in his career. 
Leyden was a remarkable man: A Scotsman of the pea¬ 
sant class, who, although self-educated confounded 
University professors by the extent of his learning, tie 
had already distinguished himself by taking his degree 
in medicine, proved himself a gifted linguist and was the 
friend and colleague of Sir Walter Scott. Leyden had 
sailed East to join the medical staff of the Madras Estab¬ 
lishment, and at this time was sent to Penang to rest and 
recuperate after an illness. 

Leyden remained in Penang as the guest o f Raffles, and 
very soon these two found a great deal in common. 
Leyden’s gift for languages was a stimulant to Raffles, and 
they plunged into their studies together. The bond of 
friendship was quickly established, and when Leyden 
returned to Madras several months later, Raffles had 
found a friend for life. And more than that: Leyden had 
already exercised a profound influence upon Stamford 
Rallies by example and encouragement; he was to do 
more than that; for he was to rise to position, gaining the 
confidence of Lord Minto, and was thus able to further 
Raffles’ claim at later periods. 

Within a few months of his arrival Raffles wrote to the 
Governor in council declaring that he had now made 
himself proficient in the Malay language and considered 
himself able not only to detect errors in transcribed letters, 
but to transcribe letters himself. He had employed a 
staff of four Malays out of bis incoxnc to assist in this 
work, and now asked for some allowance for the payment 
of these men. This was granted, and Raffles went ahead 
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with his studies, learning all lie could not only of the 
Malay language, but of the customs, beliefs and hisloiy 
of the people. This knowledge was to prove invaluable 
to him in later years, and his immediate reward was forth¬ 
coming in the following year when the incompetence of 
the official translator was exposed and Rallies took over 
his 'duties. 

This was the first indication that here was a man of 
more than ordinary quality. Immediately upon his arrival 
he had plunged into his work with enthusiasm, and was 
doing a great deal more both of work and study than 
was at all necessary. He quickly drew himself to the at¬ 
tention of his superiors by reason of his intelligence, his 
energy, and his all-embracing interest in everything per¬ 
taining to his work. Moreover, these interests had already 
brought him into close contact with the Malays, and he 
was beginning to know these children of the East. The 
Malays were quick to respond. The Dutch had treated 
them with lofty contempt, as inferior beings to the whites, 
but Rafilcs met them on equal terms, spoke their language, 
understood their ways, and was considerate of their feel¬ 
ings. Those things meant a good deal to the natives, and 
their warm regard for Rallies went a long way to help the 
young man in his affairs. 

It was not long before some small measure of reward 
came his way. Within two years of their arrival in J’enang, 
several members of the stall, including the Governor 
himself, sickened and died. This necessitated a re¬ 
shuffling of staff. The Secretary was appointed to it higher 
post, aud Rallies himself became Secretary, with a salary 
of £stooo a year and the title of Senior Merchant, 

This was progress, but Raffles was not so well off as 
would appear. Living in Penang was abnormally expen¬ 
sive, and Raffles was still helping his family financially. 
In addition he had it position to keep up, and the work 
which he took upon himself of delving into Malay folk- 
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lore and translating Malay literature and histories into 
English all drained his salary, so that far from being rich, 
he was comparatively poor. 

His immediate superiors, appreciating the merits of 
their man, look it upon themselves to reward him with an 
increase 1 of salary to the extent of two hundred dollars a 
mouth, which was subtracted from the salary of tire 
Assistant-Secretary, a writer of only two years’ experience. 
A letter was dispatched to the Company explaining what 
had been done, pointing out that in view of Raffles’ 
merits and the inexperience of the new Assistant, this 
was a more equitably distribution of salaries, without in¬ 
curring further expense Lo the Company. Mention was 
made of Raffles’ “unwearied zeal and assiduity with 
which he h ad devoted his talents to the furtherance of the 
Company’s interests,” and his unfailing readiness to 
assume extra responsibilities and labours without re¬ 
ward. 

The Company, however, objected to its representa¬ 
tives on the spot taking the law into their own hands, and 
after some delay replied that the salaries were to remain 
as before, and Mr. Raffles was to refund the additional 
' money he had received. It was some considerable time 
before this reply reached Penang, and in the meantime 
Raffles had been drawing his increased salary. The 
amount he was now called upon to refund was one thou¬ 
sand six hundred and twenty-live pounds, and it was more 
than he possessed. Moreover, the numerous demands on 
his salary made It difficult enough to carry on his numer¬ 
ous activities; to save anything approaching the required 
amount was an impossibility. Pie wrote to the Gompany, 
explaining the position; that he accepted the increase 
in good faith and the money was already spent. His 
superiors wrote covering letters, adding that Raffles had 
not even suggested the arrangement himself, and the 
responsibility was entirely theirs. But the Company 
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remained deaf to explanations and appeals and con¬ 
tinued to harass and humiliate Hallies for a period of 
some years before the claim was,finally dropped. 

in spite of this shameful treatment; Rallies continued 
his work in the Company’s interest with the same un¬ 
flagging zeal, always taking fresh duties upon himself. 
He became a Registrar of the Courts, and afterwards one 
of the Commissioners of a new Court of Requests, and 
finally Licensor or Censor of the Press. 

In the midst of all this he still found lime to continue 
his studies and increase his knowledge of country and 
people. lie remained indifferent to praise or blame, 
working for something more vital than the adulation of 
the public or personal profit. It. is probable that he him¬ 
self had at that time no visions of his own future great¬ 
ness. He had already won the respect and the regard of 
his superiors, but he was still just an industrious young 
man with an interest in Malayan affairs and a gift for 
the native language. He had proved himself out of the 
ordinary but there was as yet no sign of his true great¬ 
ness, But it often happens that a trivial incident shapes 
the whole course of a man’s destiny. It was so with Rallies. 

Penang was at that time an unhealthy place: several of 
the staff had already died, and many had fallen sick. 
Rallies had never been strong, and the unhealthy 
climate combined with the intense strain he put upon him¬ 
self had its effect. lie was taken ill and was ordered a 
holiday and a sca-trip. He chose to go to Malacca, the 
ancient Malay capital, where he made the acquaintance 
of several Malay scholars, and there carried on his studies. 
Among those scholars was Abdulla bin Abclulkada, who 
became Raffles’ firm friend. Abdulla afterwards wrote a 
book which was published in English under the title of 
Hakqyii Abdulla; there is a good deal about Raffles in that 
book, but one sentence is sufficient: “Pie spoke in smiles,” 
says Abdulla. 
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At this time the East India Company was making 
arrangements to abandon Malacca. The indifference 
towards Penang had given place to an over-estimation of its 
worth-and it bad been decided to develop Penang at the 
expense of Malacca. The trade, capital and the most 
important of the population were to be transferred to 
Penang, and Malacca was to be left to its late. The pro¬ 
ject had already been settled some time before and the 
fort had been demolished. Captain William Farquhar 
had protested strongly against the scheme, and had sent 
a petition signed by prominent" inhabitants, but he had 
been censured for his trouble and the Company carried 
on with its preparations. 

Rallies, with his usual interest in affairs, went into 
the question thoroughly, although it was no concern of 
his. He examined the situation for himself and questioned 
all manner of people, both European and Asiatic, and 
finally took it upon himself to send a lengthy report 
to the Governor General pointing out the inadvisability 
of the scheme. He explained at length the resulting 
inconvenience to tradespeople, who would have to give, 
up their business, the cost to the Company in necessary 
compensations, the loss of trade, the further damage to 
British prestige, since the natives of Malacca accepted 
British protection and counted upon it and, most impor¬ 
tant of all, the political significance of evacuating the 
island. He pointed out that if the British left Malacca it 
must either come into the hands of a native prince, or be 
seized by a European power. In the first case it would 
result in an increase of piracy, already a grave menace 
in Malayan waters; in the second case it would mean a 
definite weakening of British power with a correspond¬ 
ing increase of foreign power; since Malacca was of fat- 
greater strategic importance than Penang. ' 

This report had its effect and the plans to abandon 
Malacca were abruptly cancelled. The Company 
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acknowledged Raffles’ action in a despatch made by the 
Court of Directors. “We have derived much satisfaction 
from the perusal of Mr. Raffles’ report, and we desire 
that you will communicate to that gentleman that we 
entertain a favourable sense of the talents he has evinced 
upon that occasion.” 

It was the first victory. The minor official, still in 
his twenties, had guided the Company’s policy and saved 
Malacca where the Governor’s petition had failed. His 
reputation, already high among his associates, was spread¬ 
ing abroad, and had reached the cars of Lord Minto, the 
Governor General of India. 

Shortly after Raffles’ return from Malacca, which was 
hastened by the fact that the Penang establishment was 
unable to manage without him, his affairs took another 
turn. A naval expedition had been sent to raid the 
Moluccas and had quite unexpectedly succeeded in taking 
the islands from the Dutch. This was additional terri¬ 
tory for Britain, and someone was needed to take com¬ 
mand. Raffles’ name was put forward, and Lord Minto 
approved; but would Raffles choose to give up a secure 
position at Penang for a doubtful, and possible tem¬ 
porary position at a war dependency? Raffles was not on 
the spot to give his own answer, and they must wait for 
his reply and, in the meantime, the Moluccas had to be 
taken care of. 

When the news reached Raffles he realized that his 
hopes of obtaining the new post must be slight, because 
although Lord Minto was entirely favourable in his 
attitude, it would probably be necessary to nominate a 
Governor before he himself could reply. He therefore 
obtained two months’ leave from Penang and hastened 
to Bengal to sec Lord Minto. himself. 

“On my arrival in Bengal,” Raffles relates, “I met 
with the kindest reception from Lord Minto. I found that 
although the appointment to the Moluccas had not 
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actually taken place, it was promised to another. I, in 
consequence, relinquished all idea of it, and at once drew 
his attention to Java, by observing that there were other 
islands worthy of his Lordship’s consideration besides the 
Moluccas: Java, for instance. On the mention of Java 
his Lordship cast a look of such scrutiny, anticipation, and 
kindness upon me, as' I shall never forget. ‘Yes,’ said 
he, ‘Java is an interesting island: I shall be happy to 
receive any information you can give me concerning 
it.’ ” 

It was a master stroke. Lord Minto saw at once that 
Raffles was a man of genius. The Moluccas were unim¬ 
portant, but Java was the jewel of the East Indies. That 
look which Lord Minto cast upon the youthful Raffles 
was the recognition of kindred spirits. His reply was a 
hint. 

“From this moment,” says Raffles, “all my views, all 
my plans, and all my mind were devoted to create such an 
interest regarding Java as should lead to its annexation to 
our Eastern Empire.” 

That was (lie awakening of the real Raffles. 

At this time (1810) affairs in Europe once more had 
their repercussions in (he East, Napoleon was strutting 
his* hour and planning the conquest of the world. He had 
already taken Holland and her Eastern possessions and 
there could be little doubt that he had dreams of ousting 
the. English and .setting tip his own Eastern Empire. 

Lord Minto was one of those who realized this, and 
further believed that the real security of India lay in 
England’s command of' the seas. If England was to 
continue to rule the Eastern waves she must possess the 
most important of the Malayan islands and also combat 
the increasing power of France. That was Raffles’ policy, 
and it was fortunate that he found such a man at the 
head of Indian affairs. 

Expeditions had already captured the islands of 
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Bourbon and Mauritius, in addition to the Moluccas, 
and raids had been made upon Java, without, however, 
any idea of capturing it. Possibly the idea had already 
been in Lord Minto’s mind when Raffles spoke of it, but 
it was Raffles who confirmed Lord Minto in his belief 
and who paved the way for the conquest of the richest 
and most important island of the archipelago. 

When Raffles returned from his interview with Lord. 
Minto he had been appointed “Agent to the Governor 
General with the Malay Stales,” and it was his business 
to collect all the information he could about Java, and 
particularly such as would be of value to a military or 
naval force attacking the island. 

This was the end of Raffles the Secretary. He sold his 
house in Penang and took his family to Malacca, took an 
office and engaged a staff, of whom Abdulla was one, and 
began his task with characteristic thoroughness. In 
addition to obtaining the information about Java, ho was 
also to learn all he could about the Malay States and the 
islands of the archipelago, to establish friendly relations 
with, the Malay and Javanese chiefs, to win their con¬ 
fidence, and also, if possible, to enlist the sympathies of 
the Dutch against their ne.w masters, the French. The 
results of all this were to be passed on to Lord Minto in a 
series of reports. 

It speaks volumes for the impression that Raffles had 
made upon Lord Minto that so important and big a task 
was entrusted to him. But Raffles was worthy of that 
trust. It was just that that was required to bring his 
genius to flower. Pie looked around and saw a country 
divided against itself; where petty chiefs quarrelled with 
each other, and the people were oppressed, where Euro¬ 
pean despots were as bad, or worse, than Asiatic tyrants; 
where piracy and slavery and gun-running were rife; 
where trade monopolies strangled business, where there 
was neither guiding hand nor universal law. And then lie 
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saw what could be done. His studies of Malay history had 
taught him that in- ancient times there had been an 
omnipotent monarch in the State of Majopahit in Java 
who was known as Bitara, or Lord Protector.. He saw a 
new Bitara in British rule which would abolish slavery 
and piracy and right all the wrongs, uniting the scattered 
islands and the warring states into one great peaceful and 
prosperous country. That was the dream that was ever 
afterwards his inspiration. 

He sent his agents out across the peninsula and along 
the islands of the archipelago, preparing the way by 
establishing friendly relationships with .the rajahs and 
sultans. His plans were wide and comprehensive. He 
suggested an alliance with Siam to strengthen British power; 
planned for Bali, Celebes and GUoio to have British 
strongholds; for the fierce warrior tribes of the Bugis and 
Macassar to be enrolled in the Company’s army. He 
even enlisted the sympathy of the Sultan of Mataram 
on the southern coast of Java itself. 

Every day lie wrote to these various chiefs and sultans 
to foster their friendship. He genuinely liked the Malays 
and valued their friendship quite apart from the benefit it 
could bring both to themselves and to England. Abdulla 
says: “He hated the habit of the Dutch who lived in Mal¬ 
acca of running down the Malays, and they detested 
liini in return; so much so that they would not sit down 
beside lnm. But Mr. Raffles loved always to be on good 
terms with the Malays—the poorest eoukl speak to 
him.” 

He spent months of preparation, but nobody in Malacca 
knew why he was there. Big as was the job before him, he 
did not allow it to put a stop to his studies. He collected 
masses of Malay books and manuscripts , had them trans¬ 
lated and copied, and collected all manner of curiosities, 
flora and fauna, to the utter astonishment of the people. 
The word went found about the strange habits of this 
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industrious white man and people came from all about 
with books, papers, plants, winged insects, moths, butter¬ 
flies, stuffed animals, reptiles and all soils of etutos, even 
seaweeds and corals, and Rallies in his sweeping interest 
collected them all. He worked late into the night on his 
books, but still, for all this, eairied out liis secret mission 
with typical thoroughness and accuracy. 

Java was then under the command of General Janssens, 
who some six years before had suircndeied the Gape of 
Good Hope to an English force, and it is said that Napoleon, 
on giving him the Java command had remarked: “Remem¬ 
ber, a French general must not surrender twice.” The 
military force and defences had previously been built 
up by one of Napoleon’s best marshalls, -who had sus¬ 
pected English design on Java ever since the capture of 
Mauritius. The Butch had moved their seat of govern¬ 
ment and had erected a strong position at Wcltovreeden, 
and had a force of thirty thousand troops, of which a 
number were native pikeraen. All this, and a great 
deal more, Rallies learned and dispatched the information 
to Lord Min to. Further, he arranged with native chiefs 
for the provisioning of the British force, prepared a map of 
Java, and went to great lengths to ascertain the best 
approach for the British ships. 

When the preliminary arrangements had been com¬ 
pleted, Lord Minto astounded everybody by announcing 
In's intention of taking charge of the expedition in person. 
He left India and joined Raffles at Malacca where the 
forces assembled and made the final preparations for the 
attack. The force consisted of a mixed army of Europeans 
and natives, numbering twelve thousand, under the com¬ 
mand of General Sir Samuel Aehmuty; and a fleet of 
one hundred ships lay in Malacca bay to carry the army 
to Java. 

Unfortunately, over one thousand men fell ill at Malacca 
and had to be left behind in the hospitals, and a further 



one thousand five hundred sickened during the six weeks’ 
voyage, so that finally an army of a little over nine thou¬ 
sand arrived to take the island. Rallies’ old friend, John 
Leyden, who had for some time been furthering RaflW 
interest in India, went with the force as a passenger and 
was actually the first man from the ships to set foot on 
Javan soil. 

On August 4th, 1811, the fleet arrived at Ghilinching 
on the north-east cqast of Java, ten miles to the east of 
Batavia, and no attempt was made to resist or attack the 
landing troops. Five days later, Colonel Gillespie took 
part of the army to attack the Dutch position at 
Batavia, but the enemy evacuated without a shot being 
fired. 

A Proclamation was issued to the Dutch inhabitants 
offering protection to those who chose to pass cordially 
under British dominion. A second Proclamation was 
issued among the native inhabitants stating in their own 
languages that: 

“The .English come as friends, and they expect to be 
received as such by every description of the native 
inhabitants, but as they have not entered the Eastern 
sea for purposes of ruin or destruction, but solely with 
the desire of securing to the Eastern nations the enjoy¬ 
ment of their ancient laws and institutions, and of 
protecting everyone from violence, oppression and in- 
justice, the inhabitants themselves must be aware that 
they cannot recommend themselves to such a Govern¬ 
ment by means of massacres and commotions* The 
English Government accordingly require that the 
native inhabitants remain for the present peaceable 
spectators of what is about to take place and that they 
on no account act oppressively or take up arms against 
the French or Dutch, except when expressly called upon 
to do so by an English officer. All supplies will be paid 
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for al full value, but you arc not to supply the enemy, 
ancl you are also to impede the progress of the enemy’s 
army from one part of the country to the other. The 
port of Batavia is open to native traders. All prows 
and vessels bringing provisions and merchandise, will 
be kindly received and protected by the English ships 
of war.” 

The English troops had merely walked into Java without 
meeting the slightest opposition; but this was all part and 
parcel of the enemy campaign.. The French had no 
intention of allowing the English to take Java, and General 
Janssens was confident that with his superior forces and 
strongly fortified position he could beat off the British 
menace. He had concentrated his forces at Cornells, 
seven miles to the southward of Batavia, with a strong 
advanced position at Wcltevreedeu. Batavia was situated 
on low-lying, swampy ground, and Janssens’ opinion was 
that if the English force occupied this position it would he 
rapidly sapped by sickness; therefore he allowed the 
English to walk into Batavia while he prepared for the 
real battle at Cornells. 

Janssens, however, did not reckon either on the swift¬ 
ness of the British attack, nor on the calibre of the men. 
Two days after the occupation of Batavia the British 
army swept down on to the advanced post aLWcltevrcodcn, 
A fierce fight ensued, but it was soon over, and the 
Franco-Dutch forces were routed with a loss of five 
hundred men. The British force lost seventeen men killed 
and seventy-three wounded. 

This quick success established the English in a position 
already made strong by the enemy, and moreover it 
raised them out of the fetid air of Batavia, but the enemy 
was still strongly entrenched at Cornells, and the main 
position could not bo taken by the saftte jfgcaos as the 
advanced post. The Englishmen settle<$ 4 nto occupation of 
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Weltcvrccd.cn and began to bring up the guns from the 
ships, and in the meantime there were periodical skir¬ 
mishes between various units. 

Janssens’ army occupied a position between the River 
Jacatra and an artificial watercourse, the Slokcn, both of 
which were unfordable. In addition to the fort itself, the 
situation was further strengthened by a deep trench, 
strongly pallisaded; there were seven redoubts, and many 
batteries of heavy cannon. Janssens’ army, although 
weakened by casualties, disease and desertion, was still 
far superior in number to the British force, and altogether 
his position was an extremely strong one. 

Sir Samuel Achmuty declared in his official report that 
“The season was too far advanced, the heat too violent, 
and our numbers insufficient to admit of regular ap¬ 
proaches. To carry the works on assault was the only 
alternative, and on that I decided.” 

It was a bold, but necessary decision, A direct attack 
on a strong position, strongly held, by a far weaker 
force was a desperate venture, but unless that was done, 
the Java expedition must be counted a failure. Only the 
courage and superior fighting qualities of the English 
troops and the big cavalrymen from India could counter 
the odds against the British force. 

On August 24th the guns had been brought from the 
ships and mounted in position. Then began a bombard¬ 
ment between the opposing armies as the preliminary to 
closer attack. Later that day a deserter arrived from the 
enemy and offered to show the way by a bypath which 
would lead troops under cover to the enemy’s flank on the 
Sloken. This was an opportunity too good to be refused. 
If the English soldiers could approach under cover and 
take the enemy by surprise, it would give an advantage 
that might sway the result. 

On the following morning, August 25th, an English 
column led by Colonel Gillespie set off through the jungle 
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before sunrise with the deserter ns their guide. A second 
party went in support under Colonel Gibbs. 

As they approached Cornells they stumbled on an out¬ 
lying picket, and the alarm was given. Colonel Gibbs and 
the supporting troops in the meantime had lost themselves 
in the jungle, but Gillespie had no time to wait for his 
supports. He gave the order to charge and his men 
rushed on the fortifications. They went through in a 
series of swift rushes, and the enemy went down before the 
force of the onslaught. Fierce hand to hand fighting was 
the order of the day, but there was no checking the im¬ 
petuous Tndians and the dogged Englishmen, Two 
French officers, seeing the hopelessness of the situation, 
blew up the magazine and themselves with id Five 
thousand of Janssens’ army threw down their aims and 
surrendered. Janssens himself fled for Buitenzorg, the 
former capital, thirty miles distant, but the British cavalry 
was hot on his heels, and he was obliged to make a farther 
flight eastward. 

That was the decisive battle. Napoleon had told 
Janssens that a French officer must not surrender twice, 
but Janssens had had no choice. By sheer impetuosity the 
British had taken Cornells, and the conquest of Cornells 
was virtually the conquest of Java. 

The defending army had lost four thousand men in 
the fight. The English army had lost five hundred. 

That same day, while the battle was raging at Cornells, 
John Caspar Leyden was hunting around an old store¬ 
house in Batavia, seeking papers that would throw light 
on the former systems of government in force on the is¬ 
land. He came out a sick man, struck down with a fever 
that the doctors of the time could not cope with. Two days 
later he died in Raffles’ arms. 

Thus in the very moment of triumph Raffles lost tfle 
man who had helped him to his success, for it was Leyden, 
always working in the background, quietly,' unobtrusively, 
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who had assisted him to the confidence of Lord Minto ; 
it was Leyden who had given the first stimulus to 
his Malay studies and who had ever since been his firm 
friend and loyal supporter. 

Janssens had fled to Samaraug, where lie made a last 
despairing effort to live up to Napoleon’s dictum. He 
enlisted the aid of a Javanese chief and a small army of 
natives to augment the remnants of his own, and was 
doing his utmost to stir up the natives into rebellion 
against the English. A summons was sent to him to sur¬ 
render and thus avoid unnecessary bloodshed, but he 
refused, and Sir Samuel Aehmuty sailed for Samaraug 
to administer (he coup do grdee. Janssens eventually 
surrendered on September 18th, and the conquest of 
Java was shortly afterwards completed when Sourabaya 
was taken. Then came Rallies’ reward. lie was made 
Lieutenant Governor of Java and immediately became, 
at the age of thirty, one of the most important British 
officials in the Far East. 

The British Administration of Java which then began 
was a reformation. Lord Minto issued a long proclama¬ 
tion stressing Lhe numerous changes that were to be made 
for the benefit of the inhabitants, and the people of Java 
were exhorted to consider their new connection with 
England as founded on principles of mutual advantage, 
and to be conducted in a spirit of kindness and affection. 
Among other things; 

“The vexatious systems of monopoly, which is under¬ 
stood to have hitherto prevailed, in some instances to 
an oppressive and inconvenient extent, will be revised, 
and a more'beneficial and politic principle of ad minis- ' 
tration will be taken into consideration as soon, and to 
such extent as full information oh the subject can be 
' obtained, as established usage and habit may admit, 
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and us may be consistent with a due regard to the health 

and morals of the people.” 

Lord Minto said to Raffles: “While we arc in Java, let 
us do all the good we can,” and in the comparatively 
short time that Raffles held ofliec as Governor, he lived 
up to that motto, not merely conscientiously, but brilli¬ 
antly. 

Java had been taken on Lord Minto’s own initiative, 
and without the sanction of higher authority. The Govern¬ 
ment at home had previously forbidden military expedi¬ 
tions eastward, but in 1B10 Lord Minto had been granted 
permission to subdue the Dutch, destroy fortifications, 
and to distribute arms and ammunition to the natives. 
Such an action would have been a brutal invitation to 
butchery, which the warlike and Dutch-hating Javanese 
would have accepted without hesitation. The actual 
conquest of Java was an infinitely more practical and 
constructive act, but both Lord Minto and Raffles knew 
that it was a matter of doubt whether it would be re¬ 
tained. History proved their doubts justified, for after 
four years the island was handed back to the Dutch. 
Major Enriquez, in his hook Malaya, says: 

“At the fall of Napoleon, the Politician lost what the 
Soldier had won. There was never a more tragic example 
of iL than Java—that Queen of the Eastern Sea. If'the 
Dutch had been forced unwillingly into war with Eng¬ 
land, had not also the unhappy Portugal been forced 
into war with Holland under exactly the same cir¬ 
cumstances? The Dutch never dreamed of giving back 
to Portugal the prizes of that war, as now they received 
them back from those benevolent-minded idiots, the 
English.” 

But though England was to lose the most important 
of all the Eastern-islands through the stupidity of politi¬ 
cians, one great result came of her temporary possession 



of the island: It proved for all t ime the genius of Thomas 
Stamford Raffles. Those four years were among the most 
eventful ofhis life, they tookhim through gi icf and tragedy, 
and malevolence from others, but he emerged in great¬ 
ness. In those four years he changed the whole system of 
government and brought unprecedented prosperity to 
the island. The Dutch had tried to rule by violence; 
Stamford Raffles ruled by kindness and succeeded. 

11 is not necessary to give here a full list of all the reforms 
and changes that Raffles made: it is sufficient that before 
the advent of Raffles, the natives of Java groaned under 
taxation and oppression; that they were treated as beasts; 
that they were forced to sell their own produce to the Dutch 
Government and to buy it back for their own use at six 
times the price; that there were thousands of slaves, and 
that a deep and bitter hatred of Europeans existed among 
all classes of the natives. And all that, Raffles set out to 
change. He gave the uatives freedom and equality and 
set about winning their confidence and affection. He 
himself writes: 

“Their whole policy was a violation of justice and 
decency. Determined to monopolize the whole East 
Indian'trade, they were guilty of an immense amount of 
bloodshed in their efforts to eradicate every semblance 
of a colony in their neighbourhood belonging to airy other 
nation, and likely therefore, to deprive them of a share 
of the spice trade, Not only so, but in order to derive a 
greater profit from the sale of nutmeg and cloves, which 
they exported from the Moluccas, they hired the natives 
to extirpate the plants in all the islands of the group 
except Banda and Amboyna, the two of whose, permanent 
possession they were most secure. The same miserable 
and blighting spirit presided over the Government of 
Java.” 

In contrast: “While we are in Java, let us clo all the 
good we can,” said Lord Minto. 
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Nevertheless, the English, having taken Java from the 
French, promptly held out a friendly hand to die Dutch. 
The third paragraph of Lord Minto's Proclamation 
read: 


“Dutch gentlemen will be eligible to all offices of 
trust, and will enjoy the confidence of Government 
according to their respective characters, conduct, and 
talents, in common with British-born subjects.” 

And, in fact, two Dutchmen were members of the 
Council which Lord Minto nominated shortly before 
leaving Java on his return for India, to assist the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor in ruling the island. 

Neither the Dutch nor the French had ever completely 
ruled the island of Java, and there were large sections of 
the island in open rebellion against all European 
authority. Shortly after Raffles took charge, the Sultan 
of Palembang, on the adjacent island of Sumatra, 
massacred the Dutch citizens and defied British rule. 
Raffles dispatched Colonel Gillespie with a small ibree 
to deal with the offender, deposed the Sultan and installed 
his brother on the throne. In return the new sultan 
ceded the islands of Banca and Billiton in perpetuity to 
England, which was exactly what Raffles needed, for 
already realizing the likelihood of Java being returned to 
the Dutch, Raffles was scheming for the possession of 
other islands which would always remain in English 
hands. He was to achieve that purpose much more 
effectively at a later period in the masterstroke that gave 
us Singapore and finally shattered Dutch hopes of 
supremacy in the Eastern archipelago. In the meantime 
he Was proving himself in Java. 

Raffles had further trouble with the unruly Sultan of 
Jojocarta. Raffles, with a mere handful of troops, visited 
the sultan in his stronghold, surrounded by several 
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thousand of the sultan’s warriors who “expressed in their 
behaviour an infuriated spirit of insolence, and several 
of his own suite actually unsheathed their hisses to 
indicate plainly that they only waited for the signal to 
perpetrate the work of destruction; had this been given, 
from the manner in which the English were surrounded, 
not a man could have escaped.” 

But the signal was not given. Perhaps the calm courage 
of the man who stood undaunted in their midst won the 
admiration of the Javanese, or else Rallies in eloquent 
Malay convinced them of the friendliness and advant¬ 
ages of British rule. At all events, Raffles and his men left 
Jojocarta unharmed with all differences apparently 
settled. 

This particular sultan was a treacherous man, and a few 
months later, when the bulk of the British troops were in 
Sumatra quelling the Palembang disturbances, the Sulialn 
of Jojocarta formed an alliance with another powerful 
Javanese prince and hatched a plot to rid Java of the 
Europeans. Raffles collected all'the men he could and 
hurried again to Jojocarta, and soon afterwards Colonel 
CHleapic arrived with a portion of the army from Palem¬ 
bang. 

Raffles made an attempt to come to terms with the sul¬ 
tan, but met. with defiance and was obliged to resort to 
force. The sultan had secured himself in a heavily 
fortified position, with thousands of warriors. Raffles 
brought up the guns and opened a heavy bombardment, 
which was returned from the enemy. The bombardment 
continued throughout the day, and on the second day 
the British troops under Gillespie stormed the stronghold, 
The Englishmen, escalading the ramparts, turned the 
enemy’s own guns on them and inflicted tremendous 
casualties. Gillespie, who displayed his usual courage, 
was wounded in the arm, but the British losses were 
comparatively slight. 
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Afterwards Raffles wrote to Lord Minlo: 

“The European power is for the first time paramount 
ill Java. We are now able to dictate the terms of the 
future connection with the British Government and the 
native administration. A population of not less than a 
million has been wrested from the tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion of an independent, ignorant, and cruel prince; and 
a country yielding to none on earth in fertility and culti¬ 
vation, affording a revenue of not less than a million 
Spanish dollars a year, placed at our disposal.” 

There was a further threat of trouble later, when 
certain of the Javanese princes endeavoured to stir up 
mutiny amongst the Indian troops by bribing them and 
playing upon their religious sympathies. Raffles took 
prompt action, visited the native princes, settled the 
country, and had the Indian ring-leaders court-mar¬ 
tial] ed. 

In the meantime other things were, happening. First 
.Raffles fell foul of Colonel Gillespie. Gillespie had 
played a conspicuous part in the conquest of Java and in 
quelling the troubles in the island; he had displayed 
fnagnilieent courage and the success of the Java expedi¬ 
tion owed a great deal to him. It was unfortunate that 
he should clash with Rallies, and more unfortunate that 
a man so heroic should be the author of the spiteful and 
malignant criticism which followed. 

When Lord Minto left Java to return to India, he 
appointed a Council to assist the Lieutenant Governor 
in his duties, and Gillespie was made a member of that 
Council. In the beginning the soldier had no interest in 
affairs of state and his attendance was infrequent and 
irregular; it was only at a later period that he attended 
regularly, and then always with a view to thwarting 
Raffles. 

No doubt there was a certain amount of jealousy, but 
the trouble began when, after the settlement of the in- 
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ternal troubles, Raffles sought to reduce the large army 
in Java. Raffles knew that economy was essential and 
desired to keep an army sufficient to keep the peace in 
1 lie island, Gillespie, on the other hand, wanted an army 
sufficiently large to withstand the attack of a European 
power. The matter was referred to Calcutta, and Raffles’ 
views were endorsed. Shortly afterwards Gillespie was 
removed to Bengal to a higher position, and both Raffles 
and Lord Minlo paid generous tribute to his qualities 
as a soldier. 

But the seed of bitterness was sown and Gillespie 
waited his time. While Lord Minto was in power he could 
do nothing, for Lord Minto knew and admired Raffles 
too well to be influenced against him; he therefore waited 
until Lord Minto’s term of office was ended and another 
took the reins in India. Lord Minto’s successor was Lord 
Moira, a man of strong class-prejudice and equally 
strong Army sympathies. Lord Moira knew nothing of 
Raffles and had no interest in Java, and these things 
combined will) his bias against a man of humble birth, 
and a civilian, made him the very man for Gillespie’s 
purpose. He was informed that Raffles was an upstart 
adventurer and the pampered favourite of Lord Minto, 
and everything was done to blacken Raffles’ character. 
On Christmas Day, 1813 a list of seventeen charges 
was brought against Raffles by Gillespie supported 
by a Mr. C. G. Blagrave, who was notoriously hostile 
to Raffles. The charges all concerned Raffles’ adminis¬ 
trations, the purchase of Government lands, measures 
adopted regarding paper currency, tire restriction of 
native chiefs and other such matters. 

It was a stab in the back. Gillespie had been present 
when most of these affairs had been conducted, and he 
made no protest at the time. He waited until Raffles 
was without a friend at Court, as Leyden was dead, Lord 
Minto had returned to England, and the new Governor 
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General had been prejudiced in advance. The whole 
affair was the more despicable because whereas Rallies 
himself had done nothing that was not for the good of the 
Company, he had been lenient with Gillespie’s moral 
delinquencies. During the expedition to i’ulembang, 
Major Robinson, the Resident, had made serious com¬ 
plaints of Gillespie’s moral behaviour. Again he was 
concerned with a, case of abduction at Batavia, and with 
forcibly demanding a virgin from the orphan school at 
Samarang. After the assault at Jojoearta he had per¬ 
mitted his troops to plunder the town, and he had forced 
the Javanese to work for him as slaves. On these occa¬ 
sions, on the evidence of a responsible and unbiased 
witness. Raffles acted with justice, moderation, and an un¬ 
usual degree of politeness, but Gillespie, smarting under 
his jealousies, took the first opportunity to make a violent, 
unjust, and malicious attack upon his rival. 

The charges were all so absurdly unjust, and so obvi- 
' ously actuated by petty motives of spite and revenge 
that it is surprising that they were allowed any weight at 
all. Raffles immediately drew up answers and was able 
to dispel all the allegations nxade against him, but there 
was considerable delay before the matter received proper 
attention. Meanwhile the man who had done so much 
for his country was under a cloud. Il was eighteen 
months later before his name was finally cleared, and in 
the meantime an unrelenting fate had dealt him further 
blows. 

In the autumn of 1814, Olivia Raffles, who throughout 
all his difficulties and trials had stood by Raffles’ side, fell 
the victim to a tropical disease and died. She had been 
ever a tower of strength and an Unfailing source of 
inspiration to her husband. Abdulla says of her; “She 
was not an ordinary woman but was in every respect 
co-equal with her husband’s position and responsibilitcs ; 
bearing herself with propriety, politeness, and good 
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grace. . . . Thus her habits were active so much so that, in 

fact she did the duty of her husband ; indeed it was she 
that taught him. Thus God had matched them as 
king and councillor, or as a ring with its jewels.” 

And now, while Raffles was still weighed down by 
Gillespie’s charges, he lost Olivia. It was one blow after 
another. He could not sit clown and grieve, and it was 
not in his nature to give up. His only escape was work, 
and he set out on a tour of the island, collecting flora and 
fauna, assembling the material for his book The History 
of Java. He erected a monument to her memory in the 
garden of Government House, Buitcnzorg, with on it the 
lines: 


“Oh Thou! whom ne're my constant heart 
One moment hath forgot. 

TM fate severe hath made ns part. 

Til still forget thee not,” 

In one of his letters of that period he says: “I am a 
lonely man, like one that has long since been dead, to 
whom activity and the cares of public responsibility are 
almost necessary for existence.” 

But the accumulate trials and cares, combined with the 
enormous amount of work he put upon himself, were too 
much, and las health broke down. Shortly afterwards a 
treaty was signed with the Dutch, returning Java to 
them. 

In Match iHi6, Raffles left Java, the scene of triumph 
and sorrow, en route for England, his future still uncer¬ 
tain in spile of all that he had done. He took with him the 
good wishes of Ins own staff and the natives; he was a sick 
man and his heart was heavy, but. his greatest achieve¬ 
ments were still before him. 


It was unfortunate for Raffles that Lord Minto died 
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shortly after his return to England, and was unable to 
clear his name when Gillespie’s charges were made. 
Raffles’ integrity was eventually proved, but'-acknow¬ 
ledgment of his innocence was made rather giudgingly. 
There remained the future. With Java returned to the 
Dutch, there was every possibility of Raffles being thrust 
away in some very minor and unimportant Govern¬ 
ment post. All this Lord Minto had forseen, and he had 
suggested that should Java be returned to the Dutch, 
Raffles should be appointed Governor of the British 
settlement in Bcncoolcn, in Sumatra. It was a very small 
appointment for the man who had done so much in Java, 
but it was the only chance for Raffles to retain an admin¬ 
istrative post in the East that would give his talents any 
scope. Eventually, Lord Minto’s suggestion was followed, 
but only after a long period of uncertainty. 

In the meantime Raffles had returned to England and 
busied himself with the writing of his History of Jam. 
On the return voyage, the Ganges, in which Raffles sailed, 
had visited St. Helena, and Raffles obtained permission to 
see the Emperor Napoleon. The interview has been 
described by Raffles’ geal friend Captain Travers. 

“On our approaching, Napoleon turned quickly round 
to receive us and, taking oflflus hat, put it under his arm. 
His reception was not only not dignified or graceful, but 
absolutely vulgar. He put a scries of questions to Mr. 
Raffles in such quick succession that it was impossible to 
reply to one before another was put. His first request was 
to have Mr. Raffles’ name pronounced distinctly. He 
then asked him in what country lie was born; how long 
he had been in India; whether he had accompanied the 
expedition against the island of Java; who commanded 
and, on being told Sir Samuel Achmuty, he seemed to 
recollect his name and made some observations to Las 
Casas respecting him. He was particular in asking the 
extent of force and the regiments employed, and then 



inquired if Mr. Raffles delivered up the island to the 
■ Dutch, or was relieved by another governor. He ap¬ 
peared to be acquainted with the value and importance 
of the island, but put some strange questions to Mr. 
Raffles, such as how the King of Java conducted himself. 
On Mr. Raffles explaining he seemed most attentive, 
and then asked whether the spice plantations at Amboyna 
were doing well, and whether the Spice Islands were to 
be also restored to the Dutch. He then asked the name of 
the ship in which we were going home, with what cargo 
laden, and which was best, Bourbon or Java coffee. All 
these questions were put with great rapidity, and before 
replied to be turned round to Captain Garnham and 
myself, asked our names, and what service we had seen; 
whether wc were ever wounded, or were ever taken 
prisoners; how long we had been in India and several 
other similar questions. He then again addressed himself 
to Mr. Raffles and seemed interested with his remarks on 
Java.” 

Raffles remained in England for just over a year 
before returning to take up the appointment which the 
foresight of Lord Minto had secured for him. He returned 
to rest and recuperate,, for he was a sick man, but those 
twelve months were neither idle nor uneventful. 

He employed the first few months in writing his Histmy 
of Java, which was published in May 1817 and instantly 
aroused wide interest. lie mixed with many prominent 
people, made a short Continental tour, and received his 
knighthood. Most surprisingly, he married, again. His 
second wife was Sophia Hull and Raffles declares that she 
was devotedly attached to him. At a later period she 
wrote a Memoir of her husband, an excellent work in 
many ways, but impregnated with jealousy of Olivia 
Raffles, 

During his Continental tour he visited the King of the 
Netherlands and tried to interest hint in the welfare of 
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Java, but he found the Dutch mind unchanged. As a 
matter of fact, when the Dutch rcoccupied Java, they 
retained many of Raffles’ reforms, and their later admin¬ 
istration was marked by a less despotic rule, but they were 
•always more concerned with increasing revenue than the 
welfare of the people, and the feeling of the Javanese was 
summed up by an old chieftain who said: “Can’t you fancy 
a young and beautiful widow, who has been joined to a 
harsh and withered old man, but has lost him and is 
wedded to a liberal and gallant young bridegroom-- 
can’t you fancy how she will, rejoice when she finds the old 
man returned to life again and come to claim her!” 

During the remainder of his stay in England, Raffles 
associated with the highest people in (he land; he met 
Warren Hastings, then an old man, and made a very 
favourable impression on Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Charlotte, who presented him with a valuable ring as a 
token of their esteem. 

On November 15th, Raffles and his wife left England 
on board The Lady Raffles, en route Tor Sumatra. To¬ 
wards the end of the voyage, a daughter was bom to him. 
Olivia had borne him children, but none of them lived 
beyond infancy; Sophia was to bear him five, but they, 
loo, were to die young. 

The treaty which had restored Java to the Dutch, 
had also given them back their other Eastern possessions, 
including Malacca, the Moluccas, and Amboyna, and 
even one of the islands which Raffles had persuaded a 
t sultan to cede to Britain; so that once more the Dutch 
were superior to the English in the archipelago, at least 
in point of numbers and extent of territory. Their return 
for these munificent: gifts was a resumption of their old 
policy and a further attempt to gain the mastery of the 
Eastern islands and rid themselves of English competi¬ 
tion. They shut their ports against English ships, pro- 



hibitcd the natives from commercial intercourse with the 
English, and all native vessels were forced to hoist the 
Dutch flag. 

“Prepared as I was,” says Raffles, “for the jealousy 
and assumption of the Dutch Commissioners in the East, 
1 have found myself surprised by the unreserved avowal 
they have made of their principle, of steady determina¬ 
tion to lower the British character in the eyes of the 
natives, and the measures they had already taken to¬ 
wards the annihilation of our commerce.” 

Raffles, seeing once again the Dutch menace, immedi¬ 
ately began to combat it. He had been sent to a wretched 
little settlement of no importance, a place called by the 
natives a dead land, a place where most men would have 
wilted and sunk into oblivion. JBul Raffles always pos¬ 
sessed the amazing gift for turning his defeats to account. 
Had he been rewarded according to his dues, he would 
long since have been appointed to some important post 
in India; in which case British Malaya might never 
have existed. But he had been put away in a comer, and 
once again he asserted himself in his own manner. 

He pointed out that colossal stupidity had put the 
greater portion of the East Indies into the hands of the 
Dutch; that they possessed all the vantage points, in¬ 
cluding the passage of the Straits of Malacca, and that 
England had now only Penang and the valueless Ben- 
coolen. He suggested that there were other islands that 
England should acquire in her own interests to keep alive 
the trade of the archipelago and frustrate the complete 
monopoly of the Dutch. 

His interest for the welfare of the natives was also 
roused, for the Dutch repudiated all treaties' which 
England had made with native princes, and as Raffles 
said “appeared to consider those faithful allies to the 
British nation as mere vassals, who are now subjected to 
their vengeance and rapacity.” 
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British ships were fired and sunk, chiefly by native 
pirates, but always under the instigation of the Dutch. 
At Palcmbang, where Raffles had deposed a treacherous 
sultan and put a lawful man on the throne, the Dutch 
instantly threw out the new sultan and reinstated the 
former ruler, despite the fact that this man had mass- 
sacred their own countrymen. Raffles sent a military 
party under Captain Francis Salmond to aid the deposed 
sultan, but these were taken prisoner by the Dutch and 
sent aboard a man-of-war to Batavia. Raffles instantly 
published a strong protest. 

Unfortunately, Raffles^ far from being supported by his 
Government was severely censured, and was very nearly 
recalled from his post, for at that time British politicians 
were extraordinarily anxious to maintain friendly 
relationships with Holland, and it was no less than five 
years later before Raffles received anything like recog¬ 
nition for his work. In the meantime he went on doing 
everything in his power to combat the Dutch, but with¬ 
out any very great success. That was to follow. 

However, there was a great deal more for him to do. 
Bencoolcn was the most dismal place in the East Indies. 
It had been a British settlement for many years, but it had 
never been a success, nor even justified itself. When 
Raffles arrived there he found a junglc-covcrcd island 
in a state of utter dilapidation, and the principal sources 
of revenue were the gaming-houses. With his usual 
vigour Raffles got to work to straighten tnatte,rs out. He 
abolished the gaming-houses and did away with the system 
of slavery that was then operating. The natives of this 
part were entirely different from those of Malacca or 
Java, They were wild and uncivilized and, until Raffles 5 
coming, all Europeans had avoided them. Raffles at 
once sought out the chiefs and made friends with them, 
permitted them to wear the “kriss once more, and gener¬ 
ally sought to win their confidence and sympathy 
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Within a short time he had opened schools and missions 
for the education of the natives, and was once again 
struggling 1 to restore order out of chaos. Once again 
Raffles, the naturalist, came to the fore, and he spent 
much time in exploring the island. It was during one of 
these explorations that he, with his medical assistant 
Dr. Joseph Arnold, discovered the giant flower, a yard 
across and capable of holding a gallon and a half of water, 
which was afterwards named after its two discoverers 
Rqfflesia-Arnoldi. And as before, in Penang, Malacca, 
and Java, he went on tirelessly searching and collecting and 
making innumerable notes about everything that he saw. 

The giant: flower which Raffles discovered was called by 
natives the Devil’s Betel-Box, and they had superstitions 
about it. Shortly after its discovery Arnold died and 
Raffles underwent a period of personal misfortune. 
Several of his immediate friends died and then, in rapid 
succession, four of his five children. The fifth was sent 
to England in the care of a nurse; she was the only one 
of all his children who grew beyond childhood, but even 
she, died in her ’teens. 

“Our hearts arc nearly broken,” said Raffles, “and 
our spirits sunk; I fear not to rise again—at least in this 
country.” 

Then, once again when misfortune had heaped upon 
him, Raffles’ affairs jook another swift turn. Lord Moira, 
now the Earl of Hastings, began to realize that Raffles 
was a man of real worth: closer contact had at least 
softened his prejudices and, moreover, Raffles’ numerous 
dispatches and reports as to the activities of the Dutch 
and the consequent danger to English interests, and his 
urgent insistence on the necessity for another British port, 
were having their effect. He wrote to Raffles asking him 
to proceed to Bengal to discuss the affairs of the Eastern 
possessions, and Raffles promptly responded. 
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The journey was a rough one. The vessel In which 
Raffles sailed lost a imftt in the Bay of Bengal and was 
upset on the banks of the River Ilooghly, but these 
things were small matters to the man who had so much 
at stake. lie had ideas to follow, and he knew that he' 
must hurry. The Dutch were still expanding in all 
directions throughout the islands, and unless England 
seized her chance quickly, there would be nothing left 
to seize. Penang was "too far removed from the centre of 
things” to be of any real value, and the same could be said 
of Bencoolcn. What, was needed was a port on the 
southern entrance of the Straits of Malacca. Raffles 
succeeded in convincing Lord Hastings of this fact, and 
eventually left Calcutta with definite instructions to 
secure the establishment of a station beyond Malacca, 
such as would command the entrance to the Straits. 

Raffles hurried back to Penang on his mission. The 
island of Rhio had been mentioned as one of the best 
places to secure, btit it was already realized that the 
Dutch were likely to occupy the island at any moment. 
This, in fact, had happened when Raffles reached Penang 
and that opportunity was lost. 

But Raffles knew'that he must hurry on with his task. 
His Government, although showing more initiative, was 
still half-hearted in its support, and still anxious to avoid 
■ offending the Dutch, and he feared that any difficulty 
would result in an abandonment of the scheme. In this 
supposition he was right, for soon after he had sailed from 
Penang, a dispatch had been sent after him instructing 
him to desist from every attempt to form a British estab¬ 
lishment in the Eastern Archipelago. Fortunately, 
Raffles, knowing the half-heartedness of his superiors, 
acted quickly, and had accomplished his mission before 
the dispatch reached him. 

Doubts have been expressed whether it was Raffles or 
Colonel Farquhar who really chose the island of Singa- 
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pore as the British port. Colonel Farquhar, the same who 
had tried to save Malacca before Raffles and had after¬ 
wards assisted him in the preparations for the Java 
expedition, had delayed his return to Europe to accom¬ 
pany Raffles on this mission,, and some writers believe 
that it was Colonel Farquhar who suggested the site. 
Much of Raffles’ correspondence of an earlier date 
indicates, however, that he had long yisualized the 
possibilities of this island. Singapura, the ancient city 
of the Malays, was already known to him through the 
Malay annals, and it is certain that it influenced his 
imagination. 

At all events, Raffles left Penang with his six ships, 
and reached Singapore on January 28th, 1819. The 
island was no more than a pirate rendezvous at that time, 
and Abdulla relates that there were hundreds of human 
skulls all along the beach “some of them old, some fresh, 
with the hair still remaining, some with the teeth still 
sharp, and some without teeth: in fine, they were in 
various stages of decay. Mr. Farquhar ordered them to 
be collected and thrown into the sea. They were all put 
in'sacks and thrown in accordingly,” 

On the following morning Raffles hoisted the Onion 
Jack, and made a preliminary treaty with the 1'emeng- 
gong, the local chief, subordinate to the Sultan of Johore. 
But he knew that this was not enough. Fie knew that the 
Dutch would be furious at the British possession of 
Singapore, and would not hesitate to grasp any oppor¬ 
tunity of thwarting the British scheme, and therefore he 
took precautions. 

The small, and at that lime entirely unimportant, 
island was part of the State of Johore, and the Temeng- 
gong was therefore merely an agent of the Sultan. 
Raffles decided to obtain a treaty with the Sultan, in 
additibn to his treaty with the chief, so that the Dutch 
would have no chance of questioning the British right 
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to the island. It happened that the man who was then on 
the throne of Johorc was a usurper, being the younger 
son of the former sultan. His elder brother, the rightful 
heir, had been absent at the time of his father’s death, 
and the younger son, encouraged by the JBugis of Rliio 
had seized the throne. In this characteristic Malay 
situation, Raffles saw his opportunity. He brought the. 
elder brother to Singapore, installed him as Sultan of 
Johore, and persuaded him to cede Singapore to Britain 
in exchange for a pension. Such high-handed and 
resourceful action was necessary to combat the indif¬ 
ference of British authority and the rapacity of the 
Dutch. 

On February 6th, 1819, Raffles formally took pos¬ 
session of the island and issued the following Procla¬ 
mation : 

“A Treaty having been this day concluded between the 
British Government and the native authorities, and a British 
Establishment having been in consequence founded at Singapore, 
the Honourable Sir T. S. Rajjles, Lieutenant Governor of 
Bencoolen and its dependencies. Agent to the Governor General 
is pleased to certify the appointment by the Supreme Govern- 
ment of Major William Farquhar of the Madras Engineers 
to be Resident, and to command the troops at Singapore and its 
dependencies, and all persons are hereby directed to obey Major 
Farquhar accordingly. It is further notified that the Residency 
of Siitgaporer has been placed under the Government of Fort 
Marlborough, and is to be considered a dependency thereof; 
of which all persons concerned are desired to take notice . 

“Dated at Singapore this 6 th day of February 1819.” 

Raffles had achieved his aim, but he knew that the 
Government that should have been behind him was 
still shilly-shallying, “This will be my last attempt,” he 
wrote. “If I am deserted now, I must fain return to 
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Bencoolen and become philosopher.... If I keep Singapore, 
1 shall be quite satisfied, and in a few years our influence 
over the Archipelago, as far as concerns our commerce, 
will be fully established.” 

Having run up the flag and instituted Farquhar, 
Raffles left for Achcen on a further mission entrusted to 
him by Lord Hastings, and almost at once the Dutch 
got busy. Protests were sent both to the Governor General 
in India and to the authorities at home, and once again 
official indignation was heaped on Raffles’ head. Raffles 
was denounced as a meddlesome busybody bent on stir¬ 
ring up trouble with the Dutch, and there was every 
danger of Singapore being handed to the Dutch. For¬ 
tunately this decision was delayed pending definite in¬ 
formation from Lord Hastings, and that delay gave the 
island time to establish itself and satisfy officialdom of its 
worth. 

Most surprising of all was the treacherous behaviour 
of the Government of Penang. Colonel Bannerman, the 
Governor, was certainly jealous of Raffles, and no doubt 
he saw in (he new settlement a real menace to the already 
languishing Penang, and he did everything in his power 
to frustrate Raffles 5 plans. When Raffles left Penang to 
found Singapore, Bannerman strongly urged him to 
abandon the scheme. When the Dutch made their 
protests about the occupation oftheislands, onthegrounds 
that Raffles had made treaties with impostors, Colonel 
Bannerman supported the Dutch, sending his own pro¬ 
test to the English authorities and sympathetic letters la 
the Dutch; and finally, when there came rumours that 
the Dutch intended to take the island by farce, Banner- 
man utterly refused Farquhar’s urgent appeal for rein¬ 
forcements. 

Raffles’ achievements were accomplished not with the 
aid of his Government but in spite of them, and often in 
the face of direct opposition. The news- of Raffles’ latest 
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impertinence was received in ^London with absolute 
fury, but before it was known in the East-how London 
had received the news, Singapore was already a success. 

Raffles made Singapore a free port, and at once the 
population arose at an astonishing rate. The Malays, 
who loved Raffles, came pouring from Dutch settlements 
all over the East, despite the frenzied efforts made to 
prevent them; and once again the Chinese and the Euro¬ 
pean merchants, the Eurasians, and the traders of every 
nationality under the sun came flocking to this new 
British outpost. It was the story of Penang over again; 
but Singapore w&s so much more advantageously situated 
that it was certain from the beginning that it must achieve 
far more than could ever be achieved by Penang, 

Once again there were the old difficulties that had 
existed in Penang. A mixed and uncontrolled population 
had to be managed in the absence of proper legal codes 
and courts of law. In addition to the openly expressed 
hostility of the Dutch, and the definite threat to organize 
a military expedition against the island, once again the 
Government was even more uncertain about Singapore 
than it had been against Penang. 

'But if the Government was hesitant, commercial in¬ 
terests were not and Singapore continued to grow at such 
* a rate that very soon there was no question of its abandon¬ 
ment. The Dutch threats were all bluff and resolved 
themselves into a paper war of numerous communi¬ 
cations disputing the rights of the British, and endless 
arguments as to winch Malay potentate was the rightful 
ruler of Johore and in a position to cede the islands. 
Lord Hastings swung round again and supported 
Raffles. The disloyal Colonel Bannerman was severely 
censured and warned that any further evidence of petty 
spite and jealousy would result in his withdrawal. 

Raffles saw Singapore well-started. Once again he 
abolished slavery and gaming-houses, in opposition to 
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Farquhar who desired to retain them; appointed magis¬ 
trates, and saw t he island rapidly rising even beyond his 
own expectations. He had no further cause to worry 
about England’s position in the East. That was forever 
secure, and the Dutch could never again hope to monopo¬ 
lize the archipelago. 

"You may take my word for it,” he wrote. “Singapore 
is worth whole continents of territory.” 

He returned to Bencoolen, but already his mind was 
made up to go back to England. Perhaps he knew that 
his work was done; in any case lie was worn out by work 
and struggle, his health undermined, yellowed and aged 
beyond his years, bowed by his heavy burden of private 
tragedies and public censure. 

Rallies left for England with his wife on board the 
Fame for the last voyage home, but the full talc of his 
misfortunes was not yet finished. What followed he has 
related himself: 

“We embarked on the 2nd February 1824, in the 
Fame , and sailed at daylight for England, with a fair 
wind, and every prospect of a quick and comfortable 
passage. The ship was everything we could wish; and, 
having closed my charge here much to my satisfaction, it 
was one of the happiest clays of my life. We were, perhaps, 
too happy; for in the evening came a sad reverse. 

“Sophia had just gone to bed, and 1 had thrown off 
half my clothes, when a cry of ‘Fire! Fire!’ roused us 
from our calm content, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was in flames. 1 ran to examine whence the flames 
principally issued, and found that the fire had its origin 
immediately under our cabin. 

“ ‘Down with the boats.’ ‘Where is Sophia?’ ‘Here.’ 
‘The children?’ ‘Here.’ ‘A rope to the side.’ ‘Lower 
Lady Raffles. 5 ‘Give her to me,’ says one. ‘I’ll take her, 5 
says the captain. ‘Throw the gunpowder overboard. 5 
‘It cannot be got at: it is hi the magazine close to the fire.’ 
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‘Stand clear of the powder. 5 ‘Shuttle the water-cadis.’ 
‘Water! water!’ ‘Where’s Sir Stamford? 5 ‘Come into the 
boat,’ Milson! Nilson, come into the boat! ‘Push off— 
push off. Stand clear of the al'tcr-part of the ship. 5 

“All this passed much quicker than I ran write it. We 
pushed off, and as we did so, the flames burst out of our 
cabin-window, and the whole of the after-part of the ship 
was in flames. The masts and sails now taking fire, we 
moved to a distance sufficient to avoid the immediate 
explosion; but the flames were now coming out of the 
main hatchway; and seeing the rest of the crew, with the 
captain, still on board, we pulled to her under the bows, 
so as to be more distant from the powder. As we ap¬ 
proached, we perceived that the people on board were 
getting into another boat on the opposite side. She pushed 
off; we hailed her: ‘Have you all on board?’ ‘Yes, all 
save one. 5 ‘Who is he? 5 ‘Johnson, sick in his cot. 5 ‘Can 
we save him? 5 ‘No, impossible. 5 The flames were issuing 
from the hatchway. At this moment the poor fellow, 
scorched, I imagine, by the flames, roared out most 
lustily, having run on deck. ‘I will go for him,’ says the 
captain. The two boats then came together, and we 
took out some of the persons from the captain’s boat, 
which was overladen; he then pulled under the bowsprit 
of the ship and picked the poor fellow tip, ‘Are you all 
safe?’ ‘Yes, we have got the man; all lives safe.’ ‘Thank 
God!’ ‘Pull off from the ship. Keep your eye oil a star, 
Sir Stamford. There’s one scarcely visible. 5 

“We then hauled close to each other, and found the 
captain fortunately had a compass, but we had no light 
except from the ship. Our distance from Beneoolen we 
estimated to be about fifty miles in a south-west direction. 
There being no landing place to the southward of Ben- 
coolen, our only'chance was to regain the port. 'The 
captain then undertook to lead and we to follow, in a 
N.N.E. course, as well as we could; no chance, no pos- 



sibility being left, ilia! we could again approach the, ship; 
for she was now one splendid flame, fore and aft; and 
aloft, her masts and sails in a blaze, and rocking 1o and 
fio, threatening to fall in an instant. ‘There goes her 
mizzen-mast; pull away, rny boys! There goes the gun¬ 
powder. Thank Clod! Thank Gocl!’” 

After a difficult and arduous time, the two boats got 
back to Bcncoolcn, but Raffles’ loss was irreparable. He 
had taken aboard the Fame the results of years of labour; 
“notes and observations, with memoirs and collections, 
sufficient for a full and ample history not only of Sumatra, 
but of Borneo, and almost every other island of note in 
these seas;—my intended account of the establishment of 
Singapore-the history of my own administration;— 
and last, not least, a grand map of Sumatra on which 1 
have been employed since my arrival here, and on which 
for the last six months, I had bestowed almost my whole 
undivided attention. This, however, was not all;—all 
my collections in natural history—all my splendid col¬ 
lection of drawings, upwards of two thousand in number— 
with all the valuable papers of notes of my friends Arnold 
and Jack; and to conclude, I will merely notice that there 
was scarce an unknown animal, bird, fish, or an interesting 
plant which we had not on board: a living tapir, a new 
species of tiger, splendid pheasants etc., domesticated for 
the voyage; we were, in short, in this respect, a perfect 
Noah’s Ark.” 

in addition, Raffles lost £30,000 worth of personal 
property, including some that no money could replace, 
such as the scrvices of plate presented to him by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Java; the diamonds presented to his family by 
the captors of Jojociirla; the diamond ring' presented to 
him by Princess Charlotte and many other tokens of 
regard and friendship. 

It was a loss not only to Raffles, but to the world. 
The books that.would have come from those notes would 
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have thrown a great deal more light on the entire history 
of the Malayan island, am! wyuld pi ninthly have made 
Raffles’ own name moie familiar, and his deeds more 
generally known; museums and zoos would have been 
the richer, for Rallies had a great love of animals, and 
soon afLcr his leturn to England he founded die Zoo¬ 
logical Society and the London Zoo, a fact which will 
endear him to millions. 

But all these things weic lost through the carelessness 
of a steward who took a naked light to diatv some brandy, 
and so caused the loss of the Fame. 

When the party got back to Bcucoolen, Raffles immedi¬ 
ately began to make up as far as he could what he had 
lost, lie begun a new map of Sumatra and started on 
another natural history collection, and spent most of the 
brief Lime that was left him while waiting for the next 
ship in these pursuits. 

On April ioth, 1834, Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles 
again left Bencoolcn for England and, after a difficult 
voyage, arrived in England on August 122nd. 

Raffles was forty-three at this time with a reasonable 
expectation of at least another twenty years of active life 
before him. It was not his nature to retire and spend his 
days in idleness, and although he might well have con¬ 
sidered it sufficient to spend the remainder of his days at 
work upon his histories, he began to consider the pos¬ 
sibilities of a career in parliament. 

He did not know that he had only two more years of 
life. It might have been expected that on his return he 
would have reaped a measure of reward and those last 
two years woulci have been spent in peace. It was very 
different. This man who had done so much remained 
to the end not only unrecognized and unrewarded, but 
slandered and persecuted by the very people who owed 
so much to him. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival an entirely 
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unexpected attack was made upon him by Colonel 
William Farquhar, his former friend who had shared 
with him the founding of Singapore. Raffles and Farquhar 
had clashed over such matters as the gaming-houses and 
the abolition of slavery, and now Farquhar sought to 
discredit Raffles by claiming that it was he (Farquhar) 
who had selected the site of Singapore, and secondly 
that Raffles had interfered with the administration in an 
unwise and unworthy manner. Farquhar achieved 
nothing by this attack, except to hurt Raffles further. 

Raffles expected a small annuity from the East India 
Company. His expectations were modest in view of his 
work, but he knew that the Company’s .finances were 
low, and he dare not hope for a handsome reward. Fie 
was not prepared for what followed; for on April 12th, 
1826, the Company made a claim upon him for ^22,272, 
in respect of salary he had received while on leave, com¬ 
mission on exports, and expenses connected with tire 
founding of Singapore and the mission to Achecn. Not 
only did the company claim this money, but also the 
interest due upon the various sums over varying' periods 
of years. 

It was the last blow. Raffles had never been strong 
and, after his return to England, he had been frequently 
ill. 

On the morning of July 5th his wife found him lying 
dead at the foot of the stairs. He had succumbed to an 
attack of apoplexy. 

Singapore is his monument. His epitaphs have been 
many, but the best is the record of a Malay, written in 
the Malay language. It was Abdulla who wrote when he 
left Raffles for the last time; 

“l could not speak, but I took’ the papers while the 
tears streamed down my face without my being conscious 
of it. That day, to part with Sir Stamford Raffles was to 
me as the death of my parents. My regret wto not bo 
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cause of the benefits I had received or because of his 
greatness or attractions; but because of his character 
and attainments, because every word he said was sincere 
aud reliable, because he never exalted himself or depre¬ 
ciated others. All these things have remained in my heart 
till now, and though X have seen many distinguished men, 
many who were clever, who were rich, who were hand¬ 
some—for character, for the power of winning affection, 
and for talent and'understanding, I have never seen the 
equal of Sir Stamford Raffles. Though I die and live 
again, I shall never hud his peer.” 



JAMES BROOKE 
(1803-1868) 

Tiie establishment of Singapore effectually broke the 
Dutch monopoly and saved English interests from 
extinction in the Eastern Archipelago. From that time 
onwards progress was rapid, and there was no longer 
any danger of the English possessions being abandoned. 
But'the jealousy and hatred between the two great Euro¬ 
pean interests still waxed strong. At home, England 
and Holland were firm friends, and anxious in their 
mutual interests to remain so. The situation in the Far 
East was a constant source of friction and danger, and 
consequently it was decided that definite action should be 
taken to put a stop to the enmity. 

On March 17, 1824 a treaty was signed in London 
between the two powers, clearly defining the respective 
rights and privileges of the two Eastern companies. The 
Dutch withdrew all objections to Britain’s rights to 
.Singapore, gave Malacca back to Britain and agreed tO' 
form no further treaties with native rulers in the Malay 
Peninsula. In return, England gave Bencoolen and all 
other British interests in Sumatra back to the Dutch. 

Thus the tension was relieved and the two European 
nations continued their development of the Eastern 
colonics side by side. The colonies developed quickly, 
law and order was established on land, and it remained 
only to make the seas safe. 

At that time piracy was rife. The seas were infested 
with fleets of praus, and almost every native island was a 
pirate rendezvous, It was an honourable profession 
among the Malays; most of the nobles and many of the 
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rajahs and sultans were actively engaged in the pro¬ 
fession, and it was, in fact, a matter of pride amongst 
them, as showing a taste for high adventure. 

The activities of these pirates was directed chiefly 
against the natives. Every native craft went upon the setts 
in danger of being waylaid and plundered by the pirates: 
villages were constantly raided, and the inhabitants 
carried off to be sold as slaves in another district. It was 
less often that European craft were attacked, but they were 
by no means immune. A ship becalmed was always in 
danger of a pirate attack, and frequently vessels were 
surprised in harbour. The Dutch, who had always kept 
a large navy in the Eastern seas, had many skirmishes 
with the pirate fleets, on which occasions the pirates 
' fought with a desperate courage and sometimes got the 
better of the encounter. Encounters with British ships 
were less frequent, simply because there were lower 
British warships in the archipelago. 

In the year 1807, the English sloop-of-war Victor 
sighted three pirate vessels off the coast of Java. They 
were ordered to come alongside and obeyed. The crews 
were disarmed, and British sailors had been put aboard 
two of the captured ships, when tire third drew away. 
The Victor at once opened fire on the escaping pirate, but 
a spark from the guns flew into a heap of powder unloaded 
from the captured praus. There was a tremendous 
explosion and the Victor’s stern went up in flames. The 
British sailors dropped their weapons and ran for the hoses, 
and instantly the pirate prisoners, seeing their oppor¬ 
tunity, caught up the discarded weapons and rushed to 
the attack. One sec Lion of the crew turned to meet the 
attack, while others fought the fire. The blazing deck 
rapidly became a shambles; spears and fames stabbed into 
bodies; rifle-butts clashed upon skulls, and all the time 
the fire waged astern. 

The pirates aboard the two captured praus, taking 
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advantage of the situation, sprang upon their guards and 
overpowered them, and came swarming over the Vidor’s 
side. At the same time the third prau turned back and 
opened fire. For half an hour pandemonium reigned. 
The Victor'i s guns turned to meet the oncoming praus, 
while still the battle waged on her decks and the fire 
blazed astern. 

Eventually the pirates were beaten off, leaving eighty 
of their number lying dead on the deck. Two of the praus 
got away, but the Victor was in no condition to give chase. 
Thirty of her crew were killed or mortally wounded, and 
the ship was badly damaged. One of the praus had been 
sunk, the other two escaped. 

That was one episode. There were many more. 
Scattered among the innumerable islands of the archi¬ 
pelago were hundreds of pirate strongholds from -whence 
the fleets of long, low praus, swift-moving and indepen¬ 
dent of changing winds came sweeping down on their 
prey, afterwards to scatter and disappear amid the 
creeks and shallow bays, leaving behind them the charred 
ruins of villages, the battered wrecks of ships, and the 
lifeless bodies of men who resisted them. The rest, men 
and women, and even children, were carried off with 
the other plunder, to be sold as slaves. 

The Dutch had made several efforts to cope with the 
menace but without success. The scourge was too wide¬ 
spread, the pirale fleets too elusive. 

It was James Brooke’s part in the story of Malaya to 
strike the death-blow of piracy. 

James Brooke was bom in Benares on April 29th, 1803, 
the son of Thomas Brooke, of the East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. At the age of twelve he was sent 
to England to be educated, and entered the Norwich 
Grammar School. The schoolboy Brooke was a gay, 
daring and generous spirit, not over diligent at Ms 
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lessons, and prone to mischief, but always honest and 
scorning to lie when found oul. On the River Wenstun 
he learned to handle a boat, on one occasion saving the 
life of a school-mate by diving in and pulling him out 
from under a capsized craft. 

But school bored him. His was a nature that demanded 
action and excitement, and he ran away, after a charac¬ 
teristically open declaration of his intention. 

At sixteen he became a cadet in the Bengal Army and 
received his lieutenancy two years later, and shortly 
afterwards formed'and drilled a body of native cavalry. 
In 1825, at the age of twenty-two, he had his first taste 
of active service in the First Burmese War. He com¬ 
manded his native volunteers in an engagement at 
Rungpore in Assam, and won public praise for his conduct. 
Two days later he was again in action, leading the attack 
with Lieutenant Colonel Richards, and was shot through 
the lung. 

The wound was a bad one and Brooke was invalided 
home with a pension of seventy pounds a year for life, and 
a grant of four years’ leave. On his way back to India, the 
ship in which he sailed was delayed by storms, and the 
period of his leave had expired before he reached Cal¬ 
cutta. As he had already received warning from the 
Company that his commission would be forfeit if he failed 
to reach Calcutta within five years of the dale of depar¬ 
ture, Brooke decided not to attempt the impossible. He 
had no particular desire to remain in India unemployed, 
and therefore planned to return to England immediately. 

“I loss my cap into the air,” he wrote, “and my com¬ 
mission inio the sea, and bid farewell to John Company 
and all his evil ways. I am like a horse who has got a 
heavy clog off his neck, and feels himself at liberty to 
gallop or feed wherever Iris inclination may prompt. 
Come what may, 1 am clear of that creature in Leaden- 
hall Street. Here goes a puff of my cigar, and with it 1 
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blow the Company to the devil or anywhere else so I hey 
trouble me no further.” 

Thus Biookc, the devil-may-care, light-hearted young 
adventurer. 

The return was made in the same ship which took him 
to India, so that he did not come straight back to Eng¬ 
land, bill went on to China, via Penang and Singapore. 
That was Brooke’s first sight of the Malayan islands, and 
his descriptions of them are rhapsodic. But whereas the 
quiet, studious-minded Raffles took an instant liking to 
the Malay, the high-spirited, fun-loving Brooke accepts 
the popular conception and labels them treacherous and 
murderous ; and even at this point his attention is aroused 
to pirate activity. 

“On one side is the Great Garimon Island, inhabited by 
a bloody-minded pirate called Rajah Jaflicr, a good sort of 
Malay gentleman who lakes people’s money for love and 
cuts their throats gratis. A young officer of the Bengal 
Artillery going towards Malacca, a short time ago, in a 
small brig,, fell into this amiable person’s hand, and has 
never been heal'd of.” 

He continued the voyage in irrepressible high spirits,’ 
but immediately on getting back to England all his 
buoyancy left him and he became restless and discon¬ 
tented. On his own admission he was unhappy unless he 
was “knocking about” and although troubled by vague 
ideas and ideals, he could find no proper outlet for them. 
Very soon he began to talk a great deal about his “schooner 
plan” realizing that his present way of life was leading 
him nowhere but into realms of discontent and depres¬ 
sion. His “schooner plan” was to bny a small ship and sail 
it himself to the regions where hiq fancy played. But first 
he must make himself a sailor, and this was to be accom¬ 
plished by a few shorter trips in European waters. 

Nothing materialized however, and James Brooke 
continued to languish in idleness and discontent, still 
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longing for adventure, and still not knowing what to do 
with himself. All sorts of plans went through his mind, 
and at one time he considered taking a farm in New 
Holland, but dislike of the Dutch curbed his enthusiasm. 
“I only wish 1 had money enough to carry a letter of 
marque against the Dutch vagabonds in the Eastern 
Seas. It would be a crusade I should glory in, for though 
the Dutch may Ire very fine fellows in Europe, in Asia 
they certainly arc blood-thirsty and oppressive tyrants.” 

A little later he wrote: “My life is so monotonous and 
idle a one that it affords no interest to its possessor, and 
nothing to communicate to others. My only reading is a 
parcel of trash from a circulating library, my chief 
recreation a little music, my only outdoor amusement a 
gallop on horseback. Sometimes, indeed, 1 break out and 
turn vicious and dispirited for a time; but it never lasts, 
for systematic vice is too hateful for any moderately good 
mind to indulge in and enjoy.” 

The man of action was fretting for an outlet and could 
find none; he was a square peg in a round hole. 

Then he fell in love with the daughter of a clergyman, 
and for a lime it seemed that romance would still the 
clamour in his breast; but family objections shattered the 
idyll, and Brooke became once more the unhappy misfit. 

Then his “schooner plan” materialized, and his father, 
although sceptical, assisted him in the purchase and fit¬ 
ting out of a brig, the Findlay, which was to sail into the 
Eastern Seas upon a voyage of adventure, at the same 
time doing a certain amount of trade to justify the ex¬ 
pedition. 

Brooke’s mercurial temperament was illustrated by 
his immediate reactions. “The future,” he wrote, 
“occupies most of my thoughts, and anticipation is 
absolute happiness in this world. My mind and body 
arc -both alive. My step is elastic, and my blood gushes 
through my veins. I feci equal to combat either mis- 
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fortune or prosperity. It is a sensation women cannot 
know, which they can scarce fancy in its highest extent, 
but which leads men onward through every difficulty.” 

Brooke himself was not yet sailor enough to command a 
vessel and he took an old friend into partnership as 
commander of the Findlay. So they set out, full of optim¬ 
ism and high spirit but the venture was doomed to failure. 
Brooke and his captain did not pull together; they had 
contrary ideas about the expedition,, and there were 
numerous quarrels throughout the voyage. Moreover, 
the established traders did not welcome the free lance 
adventurers, and eventually they sold the brig at a loss 
and parted in anger. 

Once more Brooke returned to England, still deter¬ 
mined to carry out his idea of an Eastern expedition. 
Failure had taught him three things: he needed a smaller, 
snugger vessel, trade interfered with the main object of 
the voyage and, most important of all, such an enter¬ 
prise required only one leader. 

It was financially impossible for him to experiment 
again Tor a time, especially since his father’s doubts had 
proved justified, and Brooke could not buy a ship with- 
out ( his father’s assistance. But the longing for action, was 
still on him, and he bought a small yacht and spent his 
time cruising and learning all he could of navigation and 
the handling of a ship; but it was, as he said, like drink¬ 
ing milk-and-water after being accustomed to brandy. 

At thirty, James Brooke seemed doomed to fritter 
away his life in idleness and vague longings; he was 
ambitious, but his ambitions were indefinite and he seems 
unable to have decided quite what he wanted to do. The 
one idea remained fixed in his head that he wanted to 
sail the eastern seas, but he had no idea of taking a 
position in those regions, or, of travelling out as a pas¬ 
senger. He must possess his own ship and travel his own 
way. 
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The opportunity came early in 1836 when Brooke was 
thirty-three. In the latter part of the previous year the 
elder Brooke died, and under his will thirty thousand 
pounds was left to his son, Janies, to use as lie chose. 
Almost immediately Brooke began to look about for <1. 
ship, and eventually rlio.se a schooner of one hundred 
and forty tons named the Royalist. His plans were already 
made, and were published in a lengthy prospect us which 
appeared in the Athanaeum and also in the Journal of the. 
Royal Geographical Society before his dcpoituro, They 
reveal that it was his intention to sail to Borneo, of which 
scarcely anything was known at the time, but they show 
a great deal more than that. Constant reference to the 
work of Sir Stamford Raffles, the mis-rule of the Dutch, 
the deterioration of the Malay states, and the weakness 
of the British position show that his original interest 
in the Malayan islands had led him to a thorough study 
of them; geographically, historically, and politically, 
The same paper contained numerous suggestions regarding 
the advantages of further British stations in the region, 
and it was generally clear that Brooke had something more 
in mind than a mere pleasure cruise. 

After several delays through minor mishaps, the 
Royalist with a crew of nineteen, and under the flag of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron (which entitled her to the 
same privileges as a man-of-war) set sail Irom Dcvou- 
port on Dec. i6lh, 1838. Six months later Brooke was in 
Singapore, learning about conditions on the spot and 
paving his way for the expedition to Borneo, 

His chief intention seems to have been to establish 
friendly relationships with the chiefs of various districts 
in Borneo with the idea of opening the door to British 
trade, which would in turn lead to British settlements, 
and finally to British occupation. In Singapore he 
learned that the Rajah of Sarawak was friendly to the 
British and hostile to the Dutch, and he decided to visit 
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this Rajah and make his acquaintance. Letters of intro- 
dud ion and good will were provided him at Singapore 
and, when all was ready, the Royalist h ct ofl'on her mission. 

Borneo was at that time a wild and almost unknown 
country, but Brooke received a regal welcome and was 
taken up river to meet the Rajah Mud a Hassim. He re¬ 
mained for some time as the guest of the Rajah, who 
sought to establish a defensive alliance with England 
against the Dutch. Brooke, of course, had no authority 
to form any such alliance, but he had won the good-will 
of the Rajah, and he could transmit the offer to higher 
authority. 

After several explorations, during which Brooke showed 
a great interest in the Customs and superstitions of the 
head-hunting Dyaks, he prepared to make his departure 
for Singapore, and the Rajah’s chief warrior, with a 
small escort, accompanied the Royalist down river to the 
sea. The night was dark, and the Malays lay in their 
praus under the shadow of the land. Suddenly there was 
a commotion in the darkness and those on the ship heard 
the cry of “Dyak! Dyak!” Brooke ordered a gun to be 
fired from the ship. A blue-light was lit, a gig lowered, 
and Brooke with his men, armed with muskets and cut¬ 
lasses, tumbled into the boat and rowed shorewards to 
help their Malay friends. Meanwhile the Royalist was 
cleared for action and the crew took their places. 

The Dyaks had already scattered, scared by the report 
of the gun and the strange blue light. Before they reached 
the shore, Bijooke and His party met their friends’ prau 
coming towards them. The Panglima had a spear still 
protruding from his breast and the head of the weapon 
had to be cut out by the ship’s doctor. Brooke delayed 
his departure until the chief had recovered from his 
wounds, whereupon the -Rajah again insisted on Brooke 
returning to the capital, where he was feted. 

The episode had consolidated Brooke’s popularity, and 
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when he left for Singapore lie held a firm place in the 
affections of the Rajah and the people of Sarawak. 

“I have been able to establish the most intimate and 
friendly footing with the Rajah of Borneo,” he wrote, 
“and I have every prospect of being able in the ensuing 
season to see the whole of his country. An unfortunate 
rebellion prevented my penetrating so far as I had 
intended into the interior of Borneo, but nevertheless, we 
have done a good deal. We have surveyed 130 or 140 
miles of coast never before visited by Europeans, and 
laid down minutely the rivers, prominences, etc., from 
personal inspection; and I have lived among a Dyak 
tribe for ten days, and have seen and visited other Dyalcs, 
so as to become well acquainted with their habits, 
manners, and customs, and, in some measure, their 
language.” He had also explored the rivers and obtained 
a young orang-outang and other rare specimens of the 
ape family which, he considered, “go to prove that the 
pongo of Buffon is not the fabulous animal represented 
by our modern writers of natural history.” 

“In trade,” he added, “I have been able to accomplish 
an excellent footing with the Bomeons, and a free per¬ 
mission that English vessels may trade with Borneo.” 

After this Brooke went off on another trip to Celebes, 
and round the neighbouring islands, always winning the. 
friendship of the natives, and venturing into parts where 
no Europeans had been before, always watched warily 
by the Dutch, who suspected him, as they had suspected 
Light and Raffles, of increasing British influent',e and 
striking blows at their own power. They even attempted 
minor persecutions, such as refusing him water, and 
spreading tales that he carried infectious disease, so that 
where he landed, hundreds died; it was rumoured, too, 
that they intended to set a schooner on his track to 
watch his movements and report his activities. 

In August, 1840, Brooke returned "again to Sarawak, 
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hoping to continue his explorations into the interior of 
Borneo, but the rebellion was still waging, and the Rajah 
was ringed about by his enemies. 

The vety presence of the white men seemed to give the 
Rajah confidence and encouragement, and he begged 
Brooke to remain. Brooke agreed, still hoping that the 
war would die down before the funds he had alloted for 
the expedition were exhausted; but there was no sign of 
the war abating, and eventually he was forced to the 
conclusion that the expedition into the interior must be 
abandoned, at least for the present. 

When Brooke declared that he could stay no longer, 
the Rajah entreated him. “The little man had such a 
sorrowful countenance,” Brooke relates, “that my heart 
smote me. Could I, he urged upon me, a gentleman 
from England, who had been his friend and knew the 
goodness of his heart, leave him surrounded aird begirt 
with enemies. When I told him that I would remain if 
there were the slightest chance of a close to the war, his 
countenance cleared, and he gaily repeated that my for¬ 
tune and his would bring this struggle to an end, though 
others forsook him.” 

Brooke therefore agreed to remain, simply because his 
presence would lend prestige to the Rajah’s force, and his 
council would assist his warriors. Unfortunately, the 
Rajah’s leaders refused to accept Brooke’s advice, and 
refused the direct attack which he advocated. The 
whole war was a curiously inactive affair: each side having 
secured itself behind strong pallisades, and neither 
daring to attack the other. From time to time parties of 
Dyaks came over and gave themselves up, and were 
summarily dealt with by the Malays. Brooke believed 
that if he could persuade the Rajah to spare the lives 
of the leaders, the Dyaks would all surrender; but he 
knew it would be a difficult matter to arrange such a 
plan with either side. 
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After elaborate preparations for an attack which 
would end the war, the leaders of Hassim’s army failed 
to agree. Brooke’s patience was exhausted and he left 
the field to return to the capital, once more telling the 
Rajah that he must leave the country. This time the 
Rajah, in desperation, offered Brooke the whole of Sara¬ 
wak if he would remain, but Brooke did not care to 
accept an offer made in extreme necessity. On the other 
hand, he did not refuse it, preferring to leave the oppor¬ 
tunity open. 

He returned to the scat of war, and shortly afterwards 
the rebellion collapsed and the rebels surrendered. The 
leaders of Hassim’s army would have promptly butchered 
the chief rebels, but Brooke gave his guarantee, and was 
obliged to turn his guns on the Rajah’s army to protect 
the rebels. Later, when Rajah Muda Hassim desired to 
put the rebels to death, Brooke threatened to leave the 
country unless the Rajah gave him the lives of ihesp men 
in return for his part in the affair. 

The war being over, both the rebels and Rajah Hassim 
begged Brooke to stay. The rebels looked upon him as 
their protector, and feared that ifhc left the order would 
be given for their execution: the Rajah equally desired 
his presence to help him in the troubled affairs of his coun¬ 
try and to lend him help in times of war; equally insis¬ 
tent were the Chinese merchants, who knew full well the 
advantages to trade that would result from British 
occupation of Sarawak. 

The situation was full of promise. Rajah Muda Hassim 
had sent a document to the Sultan of Borneo, whose 
permission was necessary before Sarawak could be handed 
over to Brooke, and Brooke was awaiting developments. 
In the meantime he returned to Singapore, to bring back 
a vessel laden with mixed goods for the Sarawak market. 
In his absence, the Rajah treacherously murdered one 
of the rebels, and failed Brooke in several other matters, 
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and Brooke arrived to find a vengeful force of Dyalcs and 
Malays about to plunder the weaker tribes. Once again 
Brooke interfered and became the protector of the weak, 
and his relationships with the Rajah became rather 
strained. Mucla Hassim continued to make promises, but 
that was all. 

“I had lost much valuable time,” Brooke wrote, 
“spent much money and risked my life and the lives of my' 
crew, in order to render assistance to Rajah Muda 
Hassim in his distress in return for which he had volun¬ 
tarily offered me the country. The conditions of my accep¬ 
tance had been discussed and mutually understood, and 
I had, in fulfilment of my part, brought vessel and cargo. 
Profit I did not much care about; the development of the 
country was my chief, I may say my only, aim; and on 
my arrival I had been delayed and cheated by false 
promises, which showed too plainly that he neither 
meant to adhere to his former agreement, nor to pay for 
what he had on false pretences obtained ... I had been 
deceived and betrayed, and had met with the grossest 
ingratitude; but I had no claim, nor would any written 
agreement have given me one; and I was therefore 
constrained to submit. 1 ’ 

This state of affairs, aggravated by several minor 
incidents continued for some time. Brooke had given up 
all hopes of obtaining Sarawak, and he was concerned 
only with recovering the expense, a very serious expense, 
which he had been put to in the purchase of a schooner 
and cargo. Muda Hassim had promised Brooke antimony 
for the goods, but that promise was one of the many he 
had failed to keep, Brooke -was determined at least to 
recoyer some of the expenses he had been put to, and lie 
delivered an ultimatum to the Rajah, giving him a choice 
of handing over the government or paying the equivalent 
of the schooner and cargo; if the Rajah failed to do either, 
Brooke intended to recover Ms rights by force, knowing 
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that he could count on the support of the tribes whom lie 
had befriended. 

It was soon apparent, however, that the Rajah was 
little more than a puppet in the hands of his chiefs. His 
court, like so many Malay courts of the period, was a 
hot-bed of intrigue, and the real power was one Makota, 
who had from the beginning shown a violent jealousy 
towards Brooke. This “mild and gentlemanly rascal,” 
as Brooke calls him, had endeavoured to corrupt his 
servants, prejudice his friends, and poison his interpreter. 
Brooke saw that he must light Makota, and he mustered 
his army with that purpose. 

But there was no battle. Makota’s bluff was called and 
he fled ignominously and on September 24th, 1841, 
James Brooke became the Rajah of Sarawak. 

“The principal people were assembled, and the agree¬ 
ment being read to them, the Rajah informed them that 
thenceforth I was to hold the government. 1 expounded 
my principles, and really believe they were pleased. We 
had great firings and rejoicings.” 

When Brooke became Rajah, Sarawak, and the whole 
of Borneo, was in a sad state. It was the same old story 
of tyranny, injustice and oppression. The strong preyed 
upon the weak, the rich fattened on the poor, an 
the affairs of the country were in chaos. Brooke, the 
idealist, the dreamer, who had languished in unhappy 
idleness at home, always seeking an aim in life, had found 
it. Some time previously he had written to his mother; 

“I will never desert the principles I have cherished in 
secret through my whole life—•that any paltry personal 
wealth is scarcely worth the seeking save as a means, and 
that to devote a life to its acquisition is inimical to the 
higher virtues. I should like to be wealthy; but my 
present voyage finished, 1 need no great yearly income to 
make me as happy as I can be. I have resources in books, 
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in my pen, and in my reflections. I love children and 
flowers. I love nature in every phase; and with all these 
objects I can never want for a moderate share of content; 
and with your society, that of my sisters, and a few 
rational friends, I can scarcely wish for more. This is 
taking the future in the quietest light; but I trust there 
may be marked out for me a more useful existence—an 
existence which will enable me to lay my head on my 
pillow and say ‘I have done something to better the 
condition of my kind, and to deserve their applause.’ 
Their applause I do not seek particularly; but to 'deserve 
the commendation of good and intelligent men is a 
stimulus to pursue the path of goodness and intelligence.” 

His opportunity had come. His first concern was for 
the weak and oppressed and his first act as Rajah was to 
release the, women hostages who had been taken in the 
war; which he did in opposition to the native chiefs. 
The situation was full of difficulties, and Brooke’s posi¬ 
tion still precarious. He had no official backing. He had 
sailed to a wild country and he had been made Rajah; 
it was something more romantic than the wildest flights 
of fiction, but it was all very unorthodox, and it was doubt¬ 
ful whether the authorities in England would look with 
favour upon this affair. 

Brooke, although extremely uncertain about the 
financial side of the business, had no concern for his own 
pocket: he was concerned solely with bringing peace to 
the land and striking another blow for the British Empire 
in the East, 

“Amid the numerous plans for the extension of com¬ 
merce, the propagation of Christianity, or the amelio¬ 
ration of an interesting but most unhappy aboriginal 
race, my present undertaking may merit attention,” he 
wrote, “and X trust it may claim candid consideration, as 
being divested of all personal views of advantage, except 
such as may ultimately flow from the improvements of 
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the country. Of the time 1 have already devoted, iri order 
to acquire a knowledge of this island, and of the pec uniary 
sacrifices I have made to benefit the people, you are well 
aware; and it is only for me, in alluding to these cir¬ 
cumstances, to add that although anxious to see a settle¬ 
ment under Btitish influence and protection established 
here, I am indifferent whether it be fotmed under my own 
superintendence, or under the direction of others, and 
am willing to transfer the rights and interests I have 
acquired to any successor who, with better means and 
better support, shall be able more effectually to carry my 
views into execution. I wish it, therefore, to be under¬ 
stood, thaL on public grounds only I request lhe support 
of Government, or the assistance of the commercial 
community; that my objects are to call into existence the 
resources of one of the richest islands of the globe, to 
relieve an industrious people from oppression, and to 
check, and if possible suppress, piracy and the slave trade, 
which are openly carried on within a short distance of 
three European settlements, on a scale and system re¬ 
volting to humanity.” 

Brooke drew up a rough code of laws and, supported by 
the tribes whom he had befriended, began his reign. The 
Malay chieftains who had given uncertain allegiance to 
Muda Tfassim, came to him and showed greater faith in 
him, but many of the Dyalcs begged, his permission to hunt 
heads. This Brooke firmly refused. It was his object to 
stamp out all the evils that beset this land, and the first 
of them was raiding and head-hunting. 

On August iq.tli, 184.2, Brooke returned to Sarawak 
from a visit to the Sultan of Borneo, from whom he find 
received letters confirming his position as Rajah of 
Sarawak. “On their arrival, they were received and 
brought up amid large wax torches. The person who was 
to read them was stationed on a raised platform; standing 
below him was the Rajah, Muda Hassim, with a sabre in 
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his han'd; in front was his,brother Jaffer, with a tremend¬ 
ous kampilan (straight-bladcd Illanun sword) drawn; 
and around were the other brothers and myself, all 
standing, the rest of the company being seated. The letters 
were then read, the last one appointing me to hold the 
government of Sarawak. After which the Rajah des¬ 
cended, and said aloud, Tf any one present disowns or 
contests the Sultan’s appointment, let him now declare!’ 
All were now silent. ‘Is there any pangeran or any young 
Rajah that contests the question? Pangeran Der Makota, 
what do you say?’ Makota expressed his willingness to 
obey. One or two other obnoxious pangcrans, who had 
always opposed themselves to me, were each in turn 
challenged and forced to promise obedience. The Rajah 
then waved his sword, and with a loud voice exclaimed, 
‘Whoever he is that disobeys the Sultan’s mandate now 
received, I will separate his skull!’ And at that moment- 
some ten of his brothers jumped from the veranda, and, 
drawing their long hisses , began to flourish and dance 
about, thrusting dose to Makota, striking the pillar 
above his head, and pointing their weapons at his breast, 
A motion on his part would have been fatal; but he 
kept, his eyes on the ground, and stirred not. I, too, 
remained quiet, and cared nothing about this demon¬ 
stration, for one gets accustomed to these things. It all 
passed off, and in ten minutes the men who had been 
leaping frantically about with drawn weapons and in¬ 
flamed countenances were seated quiet and demure as 
usual. This scene is a custom with them, the only excep¬ 
tion being that it was pointed so directly at Makota.” 

Thus, with due ceremony, was James Brooke recognized 
as Rajah of Sarawak. 

Sarawak had been given to him as it might have been 
given to any native chief, and he held it under the crown of 
Borneo, He was anxious to transfer it to the crown of 
England, and he was certain in his own mind that this 
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could be done without any great difficulty. Friends at 
home were already at work trying to interest the British 
Government in Sarawak and, as usual, the British 
Government was taking a long' time to develop any 
interest in the matter. In the meantime Brooke settled 
down in Sarawak. Muda Hassim had, after many delays, 
built him a fine house in part return for the cargo brought 
from Singapore; the Royalist kept him in touch with 
civilizalion, making periodical trips to Singapore, and 
acting as mail-boat, and altogether he was comfortable, 
although he still did not know how far this strange 
adventure would carry him, and where it would cud. 

The mere presence of the white man and his handful of 
followers had an instantaneous good effect, both inter¬ 
nally and externally. Actually, Brooke had very little 
power in his hands at this period, for beyond his own men, 
of whom he kept only four with him, he had only the 
weaker tribes whom he could count on. But. the natives 
had an almost superstitious awe of the white man, and 
it is probable that they regarded him as some sort of 
divine agent possessed of supernatural powers. At all 
events, affairs in Borneo underwent a rapid improve¬ 
ment. Internal disturbances died down, and pirate 
activity diminished amazingly. Brooke had only one 
brush with the pirates, a small affair in itself, but impor¬ 
tant in its effects, after which villages that had been in 
constant terror of pirate raids went, unmolested. 

He went about the interior, rapidly winning the con¬ 
fidence of one tribe after another, until all came to regard 
him as their deliverer and protector. He abolished the 
monstrous tax-systems employed by the Malay rajahs, 
did away with forced labour and generally began to set 
matters in order; but he knew that piracy and slave- 
trading were still the flourishing evils, and he was deter¬ 
mined to strike at their roots. 

At present he could do nothing effectual, for he had 
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neither the ships, the men, nor the power, but he went in 
hope that the Government would awaken to a reali¬ 
zation of the menace and lend him assistance to crush 
it. 

On one of his ^visits to Singapore to collect mail, he 
learned that a Commission was to be sent out to investi¬ 
gate the possibilities of the Sarawak situation, which was 
excellent news; but something far more important 
occurred during the same visit. Touching at Penang, he 
met Captain the Honourable Henry Kcppcl, and found 
a kindred spirit. Then began a friendship which was to 
last for years, and which was to have a profound effect 
upon Malayan affairs. Keppel was already deeply con¬ 
cerned with the ravages of piracy, which the British 
Government appeared to regard so lightly and, like 
Brooke, was determined to take steps on his own initia¬ 
tive to suppress' it. Their meeting was fortunate. Each 
strengthened the other in his resolve; each was peculiarly 
suited by circumstances to assist the other in his object. 
Brooke was in virtual control of a country over-run by 
pirates and he knew their strongholds. ,Keppel had the 
ships, the men and the arms, and was looking for an 
opportunity to strike. 

When Brooke returned to Sarawak, he went in Kcppel’s 
ship, H.M.S. Dido. As the voyage neared its end, Brooke, 
with a naval lieutenant and a handful of crew, left the 
Dido in a pinnace and two cutters to take a different 
course and rejoin the ship at Sarawak. The three boats 
were scarcely out of sight of the ship before they were 
attacked by a small pirate fleet: a fierce fight followed, but 
the pirates got the worst of it. One prau was captured, the 
rest fled. 

Brooke and Keppel now made their preparations to 
fight the pirates. Brooke knew that the Dyaks of Sarcbus 
and Sakarran were the most formidable, and he had long 
since decided that a few meetings at sea were not suffi- 
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cient to put any effectual check on their activities; he 
intended to attack them in their strongholds and teach 
them a lesson they would never forget. 

When Brooke declared Jus intention, his native friends 
were filled with dismay and urged him not to accompany 
the expedition in person. The Sarebus and Sakarran 
were the fiercest and most powerful tubes on the coast, 
and although all the other tribes had united against them, 
they had never known defeat. Brooke, however, was not 
to be intimidated by the reputation of these tribes, and 
declared that lie was determined to go, whether supported 
by his native friends, or alone. The natives thereupon 
decided that since Brooke had made up his mind to go, 
they might as well go with him. 

The first expedition was against the pirates of the 
Sarebus River, whose stronghold was seventy miles up 
river. It was a dangerous undertaking, for the pirates held 
a strong position, and the river itself was formidable. 
None of these things deterred Brooke and Keppel, and 
they got together a fleet of boats, English and Malay, 
mustered a strangely mixed force, and set olf. 

Rain beat upon them in torrents; the jungle pressed 
close on either side, and they were constantly on the alert 
for hidden foes. A sudden turn in the river brought 
them into sight of a hill which rose steeply from the rivet- 
bank, and as they appeared they were greeted by a wild 
war-cry. Several hundred Dyaks came rushing down the 
banks; those in the boats opened fire, and the boats swept 
past, almost on to the barricades which had been erected 
in the river itself. Keppel saw a gap in the barricade 
sufficient to allow the passage of a canoe, and with Brooke 
at the helm, the Captain’s gig went through, to find itself 
isolated on the other side, and exposed to the fire of three 
forts. Fortunately, the guns had been raised so that the 
shot would clear the ( barricade, the pirates naturally 
countingon dealing with foes outside, not inside the barri- 
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cade, and the fire passed harmlessly overhead. One by 
one, more boats and canoes followed the gig through the 
gap and bore down on the fort. There was tremendous 
excitement and confusion: a great deal of yelling and 
brandishing of weapons, and some fighting, but the 
casualties were not heavy on cither side, for these people 
were all more noisy than dangerous and braver in words 
than in deed. Brooke, Kcppcl and their men landed and 
set fire to the stockade which surrounded the forts, the 
defenders scattered into the jungle, and the first, pirate 
stronghold had been destroyed. 

That night a rumour went round that a large pirate 
fleet was coming up river to avenge the Sarebus; and on 
the following morning the sound of tom-toms mingled with 
the murmur of many voices was borne over the water. A 
few moments later a large prau rounded the bend; the 
while men snatched up their arms, ready to fight, but 
Williamson, Brooke’s interpreter told them to hold their 
fire. This yus no avenging fleet, but further supports, 
native friends of Mudu Hassim who were to help in the 
attack. They had arrived late! 

Brooke issued strict instructions to his conquering force 
that there was to be no plundering or pillaging, but this 
was too much for the native mentality. The Sarebus 
were old enemies, and to every native in those parts the 
chief object of bat tic was plunder. Too late, Brooke dis¬ 
covered that his men had destroyed stores of rice and done 
as much damage as they could. It was obvious that the 
lessons of civilization could not be taught these,primitive 
people in a few weeks. They would learn, but slowly. 

Brooke made a truce with the pirates, lectured them on 
the error of their ways, extracted a promise that 
they would henceforth lead peaceful, useful lives, and 
Vailed on to the next stronghold. This was taken and 
destroyed in much the same way as the first, and again 
a .truce was made and promises extracted, And again 



at the third and last of the Sarcbus strongholds, the same 
things occurred. 

The awe with which the White Rajah was already 
regarded was increased ten-fold. Not only had he con- 
qustred an unconquerable foe and destroyed impregnable 
forts, but he had even charmed the river; for the great 
bore, which was itself a strong protection, had never 
been so subdued as during the time of Brooke’s expedi¬ 
tion. There was no doubt in the minds of the. natives that 
this superhuman white man had exercised his magic 
even upon the waters of the river. 

A great reception was accorded the conquerors on their 
return to Kuching', the capita) of Sarawak. Every boat 
was gay with flags, every gun in the town was fired in 
salutation, and the deep booming of gongs reverberated 
across the waters. Muda Hassirn entertained the two 
white leaders regally, and all Sarawak rejoiced. 

Shortly afterwards Keppel was ordered back to China, 
but he had done something for Brooke and for Sarawak 
which neither would ever forget, His cruising, incident¬ 
ally, had taken him through entirely unknown waters, 
and on the evidence of the most accurate Admiralty 
charts of the day, his ship had crossed mountains 
and sailed over cjgbty miles of land! 

Keppel’s part in the story of Sarawak was, however, by 
. no means ended, and no doubt he intended to return to 
assist Brooke further at the first opportunity. 

Shortly after his departure, Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher arrived to examine and report on Sarawak and 
the rest of Borneo for the Government, and for some, 
time Brooke was occupied with showing his visitor the 
country; after which he joined air expedition to Sumatra 
to avenge outrages on British subjects. At Murdoo, the 
scene of the trouble, there was some hectic fighting, and 
Brooke was shot in the arm and also cut across the eye- 
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brow by a spear. He was taken back to Penang, where 
once more he fell in with Keppel. Keppcl was then 
on his way to Calcutta; he hoped to revisit Sarawak 
soon but, on his arrival at Calcutta, he was again sent 
back to China, and Brooke was left kicking his heels in 
Singapore. 

These matters all delayed Brooke’s return, and in his 
absence all the old troubles began to revive. The very 
man who had come to his aid at Sarcbus was mustering a 
pirate fleet; there had been numerous raids, the Kuching 
itself was in a state of siege. Brooke could only groan for 
Keppcl and his ship, but there was no possibility of their 
arriving for some considerable time. In the meantime, 
he must cope with the situation as best he could. 

The pirates had not yet dared to attack Sarawak, but 
all along the remaining Borneo coast they had laid waste 
with murder and destruction. It was probably a gesture 
of insolent defiance that soon after Brooke’s return they 
openly attacked a Sarawak village in daylight. 

Brooke received the news at midnight, and immediately 
got his boats ready. A storm was raging when they caught 
up with the pirates at two in the morning, and a fierce 
fight followed. The pirates abandoned their boats and 
their plunder and made for the jungle, escaping with 
their lives. But it was a lesson that the White Rajah was 
not to be trifled with, even at times when he had no ships 
to aid him. 

Soon after this H.M.S, Difa arrived, and at the same 
time came the East India Company’s steamer, Phkgethon. 
Brooke and Keppcl immediately began their arrange¬ 
ments for the second great drive against piracy, this time 
directed at the tribes of the Sakarran. They mustered a 
larger force this time, for in addition to the H. E. Coy 
steamer, they had the support of Budrudeen, Muda 
Hassim’s brother, 

Budrudeen was a much finer type than his brother: 
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quick, intelligent and courageous, and he and Brooke 
were already firm friends. Budrudecn had already proved 
himself in the civil war during Brooke’s first arrival, and 
the two had great confidence in each other. In the 
native eye, the presence of Hassim’s brother made the 
occasion auspicious, and there was much ceremony at 
the departure. The royal baige was gay with Hags, 
gongs and tom-toms beat loudly, and priests called the 
blessing of Allah upon the expedition. 

The first objective was Palusen, sixty miles upstream 
on one of the rivers, a stronghold of one of die greatest 
pirate chieftains, Patnsen was strongly guarded with 
five forts and upwards of sixty brass cannon, but for¬ 
tunately for the attackers, the defences were uncompleted. 
Lieutenant Wade of Lhe Dido led the attack, supported 
by the boats of the Dido and Phlegcihon and the native 
canoes. The little flotilla went in under the lire of the 
forts, and the strangely mixed force of bluejackets, 
merchant seamen, Malays and Dyaks all fought gal¬ 
lantly. Patnscn was taken, the defenders fled to the jungle, 
the forts were fired, the cannon spiked and thrown into the 
river. 

But there were more strongholds to he reduced, and the 
party carried on upstream, resting by night, some, in 
boats, some on the banks, always with armed guards 
keeping a sharp watch for marauding Dyaks. After a 
time they came to another barricade of trees planted in 
the river bed; but this was just a ruse to delay them, for 
the inhabitants of the village beyond did not stay to give 
fight, but had already taken flight. The boats hurried in 
pursuit, and eventually caught up with an escaping pratt 
belonging to a notorious pirate, Sheriff Muller. The 
prau was captured and, as usual, the pirates took to the 
jungle. Lieutenant Wade and his men went in chase, and 
fierce fighting ensued in the tangled depths of the under¬ 
growth. Wade in his eagerness got too far ahead of his 
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men and was mortally wounded. They buried him in the 
river that evening, Captain Keppel reading the burial 
service, and the entire expedition assembled to pay him 
tribute. 

There followed a brief rest, and then the expedition 
pressed on to Sakarran, and here another brave leader 
lost his life. This was a native chief, Patingi Ali, who all 
through the campaign had fought with reckless courage. 
Patingi Ali had been allowed to go on ahead', with strict 
instructions to fall back if he were attacked, but he went 
too far, and pirate rafts closed in behind him. Dyak 
warriors suddenly appeared from the jungle and hemmed 
the small party in. Brooke and Keppel, coming up in 
their boats, burst through the rafts, but were too late to 
save their ally. Spears and poisoned darts rained on them 
from the banks: they crouched low in the boats, shooting 
into the yelling hoardes. There were heavy casualties on 
both sides, and the Dido's assistant-surgeon had a busy 
time cutting out poisoned darts from the victims, an 
operation which must be done quickly before the poison 
spread. Thanks to this surgeon, Mr. Beilh, none of 
the dart wounds proved fatal and, having routed the 
pirates, the expedition pushed on to take the town of 
Karrangan. 

After three weeks of strenuous fighting, the expedition 
returned triumphantly to Sarawak, met cn route by Sir 
Edward Belcher, back from Singapore, but within a week 
of the return news came that the escaped Sheriff Jailer 
was at Ltnga with another rascal, Sheriff Sahib, and the 
pirates who had escaped from the burned villages were 
mustering under them. Brooke and Keppel, reinforced by 
some of the men who had arrived with Sir Edward 
Belcher, hastened off once more and came upon the 
villagers by surprise, .Brooke, however, had had more 
than enough of bloodshed, and moreover he was certain 
that the people were merely dupes of their chiefs. He 
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made friendly overtures, and found them ready to listen 
to him. 

This was not the end of piracy, but it was the first 
blow. Then the unexpected happened. Early in the 
following year, a British man-of-war arrived at Sarawak 
with letters from the Government appointing Brooke 
Confidential Agent in Borneo for the Queen, and in¬ 
structing him to proceed to Brunei with letters to Muda 
Hassim and the Sultan, promising British assistance in 
the suppression of piracy. This was ironic for the Sultan 
was himself hand-in-glove with the pirate chiefs and an 
avowed enemy of all those who had attached themselves 
to Brooke. However, appearances had to be kept up 
although intrigue and conspiracy seethed under the 
surface. 

Brooke wrote in May 1845: 

“Affairs in Brune (Brunei) are by no means pro¬ 
gressing so well as I could have wished, and that it is to be 
attributed to our total inability, for want of power and 
order to act. It is now two years since Sir Edward Belcher 
received from them their first agreement, and since then 
they have been fed upon promises, whilst we have come 
and returned with one story, ‘Wait, wait.’ Under these 
circumstances it is not to be, wondered at that the bad 
faction, under Fangeran Usop, arc malting head, and our 
good friends are drooping from want of support, and 
suspecting' our will or our ability to assist them. Muda 
Hassim and Budrudeen are threatened from Mthoul 
by Sheriff Osman, the pirate chief, because they have 
declared for the suppression of piracy. Within, Pangeran 
Usop conspires against their power—the Sultan is doubt- ' 
ful—and the mass of the people on both sides lukewarm 
and confused. The position in which they arc now placed 
is entirely our doing; and if the sacrifice be complete, 
or the town convulsed by civil war, it can only be attri¬ 
buted to our slowness and inaction, for I would answer 
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with my life to control (he wrong and defend the right 
with thirty well-armed Europeans. How can negotiations 
be protracted without injury to the weaker party? Why 
cannot the Government trust somebody—anybody with 
sufficient powers to protect and conciliate, whilst negoti¬ 
ations arc ponding? Any such power conferred on my¬ 
self or any Government officer, need not surely commit 
beyond the mere fact of temporary protection! I would 
take care that protection was not wanting when the 
Government withdrew—if they do withdraw; but now 
my hands are tied, and I am reluctant to act on my own 
account whilst holding a Government situation, unless 
in the last extremity. 

“ You must know that since we last left this place for 
Singapore, the American frigate Constitution has been here 
to offer immediate protection, and a treaty of friendship 
and commerce, on the ground of the coal being ceded to 
them and the right of exclusive trade granted.. .. Even 
now they twit our party with the Americans doing at 
once what the British cannot do; they are blamed for 
repulsing the Americans, and for preferring our friend¬ 
ship. This is the state of affairs which, should Monsieur 
Legrcne, the French plenipotentiary, visit Brune, will 
lay the ball at his feet, and it is too likely he will kick it.” 

It was the old, old story. The man on the spot was 
checked and hampered by the indifference and over¬ 
cautiousness of authorities at home, Brooke was, of 
course, an independent adventurer and the British 
Government had no particular reason to trust him or 
support him. But both Iris character and his intentions 
should by this time have been sufficiently clear to re¬ 
move any doubts in official minds. It was obvious enough 
that he was not out for personal gain, but with the two¬ 
fold object of bringing peace to a troubled country and 
aiding British interests in the East. 

But the hesitancy of the Government to provide 
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adequate support, small though it need be, was having 
its effect. Brooke had won the confidence of the natives, 
but his friends were already losing confidence in the 
Brilish Government, and his enemies were growing 
increasingly confident in the absence of any concrete 
proof of official backing. This state of affairs was danger¬ 
ous to Brooke’s native friends, and he realized that unless 
there was at least some show of power, such men as Osman 
and Usop would grow increasingly bolder, and the lives 
of Budrucleen and Muda Hassim would be in serious 
danger. 

Then Usop detained two British subjects, and at the 
same time a British squadron, bound for China, called at 
Brunei. The admiral landed and demanded the release 
of these prisoners, but the Sultan replied that Usop was 
too powerful for him to control. Thereupon the admiral 
took his ships up-river to Usop’s dwelling, and blew the 
top off' his house. Usop returned the fire, and the ship’s 
guns rapidly reduced the Pangeran’s home to a heap of 
ruins, but Usop himself got away. After this, Brooke 
relates that lie visited the Sultan and tried to soothe his 
mind and at die same time to show him that his only 
course was to hold treaty with him, and to work with 
Muda Hassim and Budrudeen. “He is, however,” wrote 
Brooke, “such an imbecile it is impossible to make more 
than a momentary impression upon him.” 

The occasion of the British squadron being present was 
taken advantage of to teach the other unruly chieftain, 
Sheriff Osman, a lesson. Sheriff Osnian was one of the 
most dreaded pirates of the region and his fortress was 
reputed to be impregnable. 

“The channel was shallow, the river narrow. The 
defences consisted of a large fort on the left bank ascend¬ 
ing, mounting eight heavy iron guns ; a smaller fort, on 
a tongue of land facing down the river, with three heavy 
pieces, besides brass guns; and a floating battery. These 
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defences were protected by a double boom thrown across 
the river, formed of enormous trees, bolted together by 
large iron plates on the lower part, and bound round and 
round by the iron cable of a vessel of considerable size, the 
ends of which were secured on each bank by numerous 
turns round many stumps of trees. It was as formidable 
and ingeniously contrived a boom as ever savage put 
*together. 

“The attacking party consisted of 24, boats, ten being 
gun-boats and, including marines, a force 01550 men. I 
did not go myself, the Admiral not inviting me; but my 
nephew Charley, of the Wolverine, was of the party .., 

“The first gun was fired by the enemy. Fifty minutes 
under fire, the boom resisted every effort to force it, but 
at the end of that time an opening was made, and Malludu 
ceased to exist. 

“I was on board the Vixen with Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
where we heard every gun distinctly, and most horribly 
distinctly they sounded to me, for I was thinking of 
Charley more even than of the fate of the action. My 
anxiety was not relieved even by their success, which we 
knew from the dark wreaths of smoke from the burning 
houses; but in the evening the boats returned, ancl there 
sat Master Charley safe and sound. His poor friend and 
messmate, John Harvey’s cousin, the gallant Gibbard, 
was mortally wounded, and expired two days after. 
Our loss in all was six killed, two or three mortally 
wounded, and twelve or thirteen wounded, most of them 
severely. The Sheriff and his followers had made them¬ 
selves up to fight, and nothing but fight. Many chiefs 
were killed, two or three Sheriffs in their large turbans 
and flowing robes, many Ilianuns.in their gay dresses 
and golden charms, many Badjows, many slaves—amongst 
them a captive Chinaman.” 

On the following evening ten boats went over to the 
forts to examine the destruction. Brooke went with them. 
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They found a good deal of evidence of piracy, ships, 
furniture boats, and bells; even some of the guns had 
obviously been taken from European ships of various 
nationalities. 

“Twenty-four- hours after the action, a pool woman, 
with her child of two years of age, was discovered in a 
small canoe; her arm was shattered at the elbow by a 
grape-shot, and the poor creature lay dying for want of 
water in an agony of pain, with her child playing around 
her, and endeavouring to derive the sustenance which the 
mother could no longer give. This poor woman was 
taken on board the Vixen and in the evening her arm was 
amputated.” 

Brooke arranged to take her back to Sarawak, since to 
leave her in her present condition would have meant 
certain death. She told that she had seen Sheriff Osman 
carried off with a severe wound in the neck, and this was 
corroborated by two men from Manila who deserted 
and sought protection of the English. It seemed therefore 
reasonably certain that Osman was dead, and in any case 
the greatest of all the pirate strongholds had been des¬ 
troyed. 

This was good; and there was more good to follow. 
On his return to Brunei, he found the town in a state of 
great excitement, and Budrudecn the hero of the hour. 
The rascal Usop had taken advantage of the Englishmen’s 
absence and had sprung a fierce attack, but Budrudecn 
had. defeated him and driven him to the seas. The people 
were loud in his praise. Never had there been such a war 
in Brunei. Pangeran Budrudecn fought like a European; 
the very spirit of the Englishman was in him, this he had 
learned in Sarawak. 

And proportionate with the glory that was Budrudeen’s 
was the. shame that was Usop’s. He had fled like a coward. 
“His mouth was brave,” they said, “but his heart 
was timid! He should have died as other great men have 
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died, and not have received such shame; he should have 
amoked, or else given himself up for execution.” j 

Budrudeen, however, took ship, went after Usop, 
captured him, and finally had him executed. 

The lesson had been rammed home, Sarawak continued 
in peace, and Brooke settled down to a spell of com¬ 
parative quiet. 

It was a strange, lonely life that this self-exiled Eng¬ 
lishman had come to. Often he yearned to return to 
England, but he knew that if he left Sarawak at this 
point, much of the good he had done would be undone. 
The tribes would break out again, the pirate praus would 
take the seas, his friends would be executed. He could 
not go until Sarawak was properly established under 
British rule and another Englishman, with power and 
authority, could be left in charge. 

He had with him a few white men who had always been 
loyal, and his native followers. Feminine companionship 
was entirely denied him, except on his rare visits to 
Singapore; for there were no white women in Sarawak, 
and he strongly disapproved of any intimacies between 
white men and native women, as is revealed in letters to 
his subordinates. But the cause of a simple, childlike 
and Oppressed people was his spur, and be carried on 
with the woi’k he had elected to do, sdll waiting, hoping 
and planning for a more satisfactory arrangement with 
the British Government. 

At this very moment, when all seemed well and Brooke 
was beginning to visualize the possibilities of a return to 
England, there were sudden and violent changes. 

The Sakarra n pirates broke out again in a series of 
outrages, and before Brooke could take action, he re¬ 
ceived another and even more crushing blow. 

He had left Brunei apparently in peace, with Budru¬ 
deen Muda Hassim, and his other faithful friends to keep 
an eye on affairs. He knew that the Sultan was untrust- 
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worthy, and it was his plan to turn the throne of Brunei 
over to Muda Hassim at the first opportunity. However, 
the time was not yet ripe. In the meantime he had tried 
to arrange for a schooner to patrol the coast between 
Sarawak and Brunei, but: he had not yet been able to 
achieve this; instead Captain Mundy, the senior naval 
officer in the Straits, promised to visit Sarawak, but was 
unable to do so because of war breaking out in India. 
It was, however, arranged that a small sloop of the 
Hazard , under the command of Captain Eger ton, should 
visit Brunei. 

When the Hazard reached Brunei, a native came 
aboard and told the Captain of dire happenings in the 
town, warning him not to land. Captain Egcrton, 
convinced of the man’s earnestness, took his advice, and 
sailed on to Sarawak, taking the man with him. There 
was at that time no regular means of communication 
between Brunei and Sarawak, and the native’s tale was 
Brooke’s first news of the events that had occurred. The 
man he recognized immediately as Jaffir, a faithful 
servant of Budrudccn. His story was grim. 

The houses of .Budrudccn, Muda Hassim and eleven 
other of Brooke’s loyal followers had been surrounded in 
the dead of night by followers of the fallen Usop. Budru- 
deen had fought like a hero; he was shot in the wrist, and 
his shoulder and chest were cut open, but with those of 
his men brave enough to stay, and two women of his 
household, he fought to the end. One by one his fol¬ 
lowers werekillecl until there remained only the two women 
and the boy, Jaffir. These four retired to the house, and 
Budrudccn took down a keg of powder from the shelf. 
He took from his finger a signet ring which had been 
given him by Brooke, handed it to Jaffir, and told the 
boy to take it to the White Rajah, asking him to telljhc 
Qiieen of England how he had died. 

Jaffir escaped through the floor boards. When he had 



gone, Budrudeen opened the powder keg and blew him¬ 
self and the two women into Eternity. Muda Hassim 
had been similarly trapped, and after a brief fight had 
shot himself to escape his enemies. 

Jaffir was afterwards caught by the Sultan’s men, 
and the signet-ring was taken from him, but rather 
surprisingly, his life was spared. It was a matter of two 
months later when the Hazard sailed to Brunei. Jaffir, 
hearing' of a plot to murder the Captain, reached the 
ship, told his story, and so took his tidings to Brooke. 

It was a terrible blow to Brooke. 

“I cannot,” he wrote, “and ought not yet to forget my 
poorfriends who lie in their bloody graves. The signet, my 
own crest and gift to him, that Budrudeen sent to me in his 
dying moments, is a pledge not to be false to him in 
death- It is a poor, a melancholy consolation that, he died 
so nobly; his last thought was upon me—-his last request 
that I should tell the Queen of England how he perished. 
A nobler, a braver, a more upright prince could not 
exist. I have lost a friend—he is gone, and I remain, I 
trust not in vain, to be an instrument to bring down 
punishment, on the perpetrators of the atrocious deed,” 

News of the outrage reached Captain Mundy at Cal¬ 
cutta, and he immediately asked permission to go to 
Brooke’s aid; at Singapore he found Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane in full approval, and as a result a British 
squadron arrived at Sarawak in June. News was received 
that the Sultan intended to fight, and when the squadron 
arrived at Brunei, it found the town strongly fortified. 
The resistance, however, was a half-hearted affair, and 
the Sultan fled to the jungle. He was pursued inland, 
but got away. The squadron Went on, rounding up a 
few pirates, and generally giving an indication of what 
would happen if law and order were flouted. 

Eventually the Sultan returned in an abject frame of 
mind, signed treaties, wrote apologetic letters, paid tri- 
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bute to the graves of Budrudeen, and, finally ceded the 
island of Labuan to Britain. 

These matters settled the state of Borneo, and a few 
months later Brooke felt that he might willi safety leave 
for his long-delayed return to England. It was nine years 
since he had seen his own land and his own family, and 
those nine years had been crammed with adventure'and 
events that were to make history. 

Brooke arrived in England in the autumn of 184.7, and 
was made much of. The stories of this lone Englishman 
and his exploits in the faraway savage country had spread 
abroad and gripped the popular imagination. He was 
invited to Windsor Castle as the guest of Queen Victoria; 
he was knighted, given the freedom of the city of London, 
made an LI. D. of Oxford University and a member of 
all the leading and most exclusive clubs. 

But in the midst of all this, Brooke did not forget 
Sarawak, All through his life he had an instinct towards 
religion, and study of the Bible occupied most of his little 
spare time. Ever since his arrival in Sarawak it had been 
one of his strongest desires to introduce Christian Mis¬ 
sions into the country. He saw that the people needed 
it; they had practically no religion of their own beyond a 
few crude superstitions, and lie had constantly pointed 
out in his letters home that here was an ideal field for the 
right type of missionary. During his visit to England, 
Brooke was able to bring this dream into reality. He 
addressed a large meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
at which a large, subscription was rinsed, and as a result 
two missionaries left for Sarawak before the end. of the 
year. One of them was skilled in medicine, for it was 
Brooke’s firm belief that the most successful missionary 
! was he who coul,d tender to physical as well as spiritual 
ills. 

Much as he had longed to get back to England, and in 
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spite of the honours showered upon him and the general 
fuss that was made of him, Brooke allowed himself only 
four months in England. Sarawak needed him. He 
returned with the additional titles of Governor of Labuan 
and Consul General of Borneo, and he took with him 
extra staff, a secretary, and a Lieutenant Governor of 
Labuan. Moreover, it was arranged that Captain Keppel 
should take him in H.M.S. Meander , which had been 
provided with specially designed boats for the Borneo 
rivers. 

Altogether Brooke might well feel that his trials were 
over and his adventure crowned with triumphant success. 

One of his first acts on his return was to hoist a flag, 
the flag of Sarawak. Long before, Brooke had tried to 
obtain permission from the British Government to make a 
flag for Sarawak, with the Union Jack, quartered, as 
part of the design, which would thus stamp Sarawak as 
British protectorate territory. This the Government had 
refused, and now Brooke raised his own Hag. It consisted 
of a red and purple cross, part of his own armorial bear¬ 
ings, on a background of the Bornean royal yellow. It 
was hoisted with due ceremony outside Brooke’s residency, 
and the White Rajah afterwards addressed his subjects, 
telling them that this flag would be their glory and their 
protection. 

Then came the reverse, ' It happened to Clive; it 
happened to Raffles, now it happened to Brooke. 

In 184.7 Brooke was received in England with every 
possible tribute and tremendous demonstrations of hero- 
worship. Less than two years later, there were equally 
hysterical demonstrations 'against him. 

It came about through Brooke’s determination to rid 
Malayan waters of piracy; and through the meanness 
and petty-mindedness of smaller men. 

Brooke had at last succeeded in obtaining a warship for 
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Sarawak, ancl the Meander had been fitted with boats 
specially constructed for warfare against the pirates. 
But in spite of that, shortly after his return from England, 
the Mmuln was ordered off to China, and Sarawak was 
left defenceless. 

The tribes of the Sarebus and Sakarran, chafing under 
their enforced peacefulness, immediately took the oppor¬ 
tunity and broke out in an orgy of murder and des¬ 
truction. Brooke had no warship to help him, but he 
took the H.E.G. steamer Mmisis and a flotilla of native 
allies to teach the tribes a lesson, This was repeated later, 
when British ships arrived, and trapped the entire pirate 
fleet. A fierce engagement took place in the night, ft 
lasted five hours, and the pirates were wiped out. Thou¬ 
sands escaped into the jungle, and Brooke, feeling that 
the lesson had been rammed home, let them go. 

The outcry began with a report published in the 
Stiaili Times , a Singapore newspaper, which referred to 
the “cruel butcheries and brutal murders of the helpless 
and defenceless.” The cry was taken up by a London 
newspaper, and before long the whole pack of yelping 
dogs was yapping' at Brooke. His enemies were quick to 
take advantage of the position. One, Henry Wise, who 
had been Brooke’s agent in England, had already sought 
to injure Brooke because the Rajah had obstructed 
certain of Wise’s schemes for his own aggrandizement, 
and this man was immediately in the van of the perse¬ 
cutors. Tire Aborigines’ Protection Society shrieked 
loudly. Debates were held in Parliament. Hume, Cob- 
den, and Gladstone all attacked Brooke violently. 
Cobden referred insultingly to “a man called the Rajah 
of Sarawak!” and “a gentleman named Brooke, who was 
sometimes called Rajah Brooke,” and there were general 
implications that he was nothing but a self-seeking 
adventurer. It was pointed out that the Sarebus and 
Sakarran had never attacked English ships or English 
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people, and Brooke was guilty of the wholesale slaughter 
of innocent people. 

Brooke himself wrote, “The Peace Society and the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society are the aiders and abettors 
and advocates of as bloody a set of murderers as ever put 
to sea to cut throats or capture vessels. All that' the 
people of the north-west coast of Borneo ask of these 
societies is peace and security for trade; and if the navy 
and people of Sarawak etc., are not allowed to deal with 
these pirates, the Peace Society and the Aborigines’ 
Protection SocieLy must deal with them themselves, and 
if they will act instead of talk, they are very welcome to 
have it all to themselves!” 

Brooke’s friends at home stood by him gallantly, and 
every attack made upon him was roundly answered. 
Particularly delightful is the case of one Aaron Smith, 
who, at a meeting of the Peace Society, where it had been 
nicely settled that there were no real pirates in Eastern 
seas, jumped to his feet and declared that on his own 
experiences as captain of a merchant vessel, piracy in 
Eastern seas was a very substantial reality. 

And again, Sir Harry Verney, recommending Mr. 
Cobden to study Sir Stamford Raffles, who “knew more of 
the condition of that part of the world than the honour¬ 
able gentleman who had just sat down.” 

lire charges made against Brooke were all so absurd, 
that they were easily defeated, but PTume continued a 
persistent and malignant prosecution of the Rajah which 
lasted for years. He went to amazing lengths, printing 
pamphlets, obtaining false evidence from an ex-convict, 
and continually agitating against Brooke. His reasons 
are inexplicable, and seem to have originated only in a 
warped reasoning. 

All tins Brooke bore with patience, although he was 
now ill of a fever contracted at Labuan. It was annoying 
to him, and it clouded his name to some extent, but it 
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brought his loyal friends and high-minded, intelligent 
men to his support. 

The anti-Brooke clique in England was aided by a 
similar clique in Singapore, headed by the Strails Times , 
and between ihem these two parties created a great deal 
of fuss, stooping low themselves in the process. In the 
midst of it all, Brooke paid another visit to England, 
during which time he was guest of honour at a large 
public dinner held by a large number of distinguished 
people who wished to show their sympathy, confidence 
and respect. • At that dinner Baron Aldcrson said some¬ 
thing of real significance: 

“T have always observed—and I believe history will 
confirm me—that the greatest benefactors of the human 
race have been most abused in their own time, and I 
therefore think Sir James Brooke ought to be congratu¬ 
lated because he is abused. I look to the future and not to 
the present, because I look to the time when he will 
come out as the sun from behind the clouds. When this 
takes place, his calumniators and detractors will be 
obscured in the oblivion of their own insignificance, 
Then will come the time when justice will be done him. 
I pannot hold out any hope to him that this will occur in 
his lifetime or mine. I cannot promise to him universal 
approbation, because that, does not generally accompany 
desert; but I think I can promise him the approbation of 
all good and reasonable men, and of Almighty God, who 
does justice and who will reward.” 

This, then, was the opinion of "good and reasonable 
men,” but the small-minded and the jealous continued 
their attacks upon him, and eventually Hume’s insistent 
demands for a Commission of Inquiry into the Rajah’s 
doings in Satawak and Brunei had their effect. In many 
quarters this was regarded as an advantage for Brooke, 
since any fair inquiry must reveal Brooke as a bene¬ 
factor and utterly confound his enemies. 
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In Singapore, The Free Press took up the cudgels against 
the Straits Times and both in London and in the East 
the Brooke v. anti-Brooke war waged violently. 

Brooke left again for Sarawak in 1853, and on his 
arrival was taken seriously ill with small-pox. For days he 
hovered between life and death, and his life was des¬ 
paired of. The missionary-doctor, Arab physician, and 
Malay servants tended him devotedly. Prayers were 
offered in Christian church, Moslem Mosque and temples. 
The Chinese burned joss-sticks, the Mahommedans 
fasted and gave alms, and at last Brooke turned the corner, 
to the joy of all Sarawak. He remained in a weakened 
condition for some time, and his face was scarred, but 
this he bore, as he bore his other misfortunes, with 
patience and fortitude. 

And now, while the critics were howling, Sarawak was 
flourishing.. Brooke’s rule was having effect, the people 
were prosperous and happy and looked upon their 
Rajah as a man rather more than human. Private 
activity was no longer serious; periodically one or other 
of the troublesome tribes would make an attempt to re¬ 
turn to former conditions, but these attempts were nipped 
in the bud. Prominent in the suppression of these minor 
outbreaks was Charles Johnson, the Rajah’s nephew, 
who had been a navel lieutenant, and who had fought 
in one of the earlier battles against the pirates. Johnson 
had afterwards left the navy, taken the name of Brooke, 
and gone, out to Sarawak to join his uncle. He was one 
of a small band of men whom Brooke had drawn about 
him, and who followed him loyally, learning from their 
leader, who was their inspiration and their. example. 
Like him, they learned to work for an ideal, forsaking the 
rewards of monetary profit and personal gain for the 
finer rewards of honest, unselfish service. 

In September 1854, the Commission of Inquiry began 
its business. It was altogether a sorry affair. A year 
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before this Brooke, objecting to a dispatch made by 
Lord Clarendon instructing the Commission, resigned 
the appointments he held under the British Government, 
but this resignation Lord Clarendon refused to accept 
until after the Commission had closed. 

The Commissioners, who were appointed by the 
Viceroy of India, were Charles Prinscp, barrister-at-law 
and Advocate-General of Bengal, and the Honourable 
Humphrey Bohun Devereux of the Bengal Civil Service. 
The seat of the Commission was Singapore, the very 
headquarters of Brooke’s chief enemy, where public feeling ■ 
had been roused against him by the unscrupulous news¬ 
paper campaign of the Straits Times. 

The Commission had been decided upon largely as 
the result of a petition got up by the editor of the Straits 
Times, a man inappositely named Wise, and signed by a 
Large number of Singapore residents. Now that these 
men were called upon to state their complaints and bring 
their charges, they made a poor show. At first none came 
forward, but after more agitating, a few ventured into 
court. All admitted that they knew nothing of the North¬ 
west coast of Borneo, but had signed the petition because 
they had been persuaded that Brooke’s activities needed 
investigating. One man said he had had no time to read 
the paper, but had signed, on Wise’s assurance that it 
was for the abolition of piracy. 

In the midst of all these dubious proceedings there was 
one very bright ray of light; A Dutchman, the former 
resident ofjaparain Java, chanced to be in Singapore at 
the time, and came forward on bis own account to give 
evidence. This man Baudiot, had been Assistan t-Rcsi- 
dent at the Dutch possession of Pontianak in Borneo 
and knew a great deal about the tribes of the Sarebus and 
Sakarran. He described them as pirates, killers, and 
murderers and the terror of the entire west coast. “If I 
had acted against them, I should have killed as many 
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as I could. More than Sir James Brooke did,” he de¬ 
clared. 

It was a generous gesture; perhaps an indication that 
the old bitter enmity between Dutchmen and English¬ 
men in the East was on the wane. At all events, when his 
own countrymen were endeavouring to blacken his 
name, it was a Dutchman who came forward and spoke 
up for Brooke. 

At a later stage of the Inquiry, the Chinese merchants 
of Singapore, acting on their own initiative, drew up an 
address which was signed by fifty-nine Chinese and laid 
before the .Commission. It read: 

“We, the undersigned Chinese merchants and residents 
of Singapore, knowing the old saying ‘A well-governed 
country pleases the heart of the Almighty God 5 ; His 
people flourish under a good and impartial Governor, 
and all men ought to proclaim their confidence in Him, 
and rejoice with the clapping of hands. 

“As touching Sarawak, Labuan, and Borneo, previous 
to their being reformed, the savage Malay pirates gathered 
together, both in the jungle, nested in their dens, and on 
the surface of the open sea, with the Labuan pirates 
flying about everywhere like bees. Vessels, both belong¬ 
ing to the country and also other navigating traders, fell 
a prey to them often, and always ran great danger in 
these seas. We Chinese trading to these places always ran 
great danger ourselves and with difficulty made any 
profit. But fortunately, through the gracious favour of 
Her Majesty the Queen of England, Sir James Brooke 
was sent as Her Majesty’s Commissioner to have control 
over these places, viz . Sarawak, Labuan, and Borneo, 
and to govern the said places, to open up the country, 
and reform the barbarous Malay into a moral character, 
'so as to enable us, the Chinese traders, since to carry on 
our merchantile business there to a profit. Such has been 
the case, accomplished through the kind protection of 
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-Sir James Brooke; and nol only so, bin, further, lie has 
eradicated the roots of this most crying evil from the 
surface of the vast sea by dispersing the pirates, and has 
restored the four seas everywhere to be in, tranquillity. 
We feel the deepest gratitude to Sir James Brooke for 
the influence of his great abilities, and for his stiugglcs in 
this best scheme for the remedy of the world. Indeed, he is 
to be considered the true support of the country, as a 
stone pillar for the temple. 

“And as wc now hear of Her Majesty the Queen of 
England having sent two Commissioners to make par¬ 
ticular inquiries into matters of accusation, we, the 
Chinese merchants and residents of Singapore, as 
mentioned before, urged by a sense of Sir James Brooke’s 
former deep-rooted benevolence have hereby conic 
forward, one and all, to proclaim the deserved praise of 
his skilful capacity; and, at the same time, we pray that 
his son and grandson may succeed him, and that suc¬ 
cessful prosperity may attend them from generation to 
generation without ending.” 

The two Commissioners were unable to agree on the 
evidence of the Inquiry, and eventually drew up two 
distinct reports, discussing the various charges and 
evidence. Shortly afterwards, Lord Clarendon wrote to 
Brooke, accepting his resignation from the official 
appointments and nominating Mr. St. John to succeed 
him as Consul General in Borneo. 

“Read, mark, and learn,” wrote Brooke. “Is this 
justice? I call it an aggravation of wrong. They have 
betrayed as noble a cause as God ever gave man to per¬ 
form. They have persecuted me with a malignant 
spite and, failing in, their attempt to achieve my ruin, 
lo! there comes a cold approbation!—-and the infor¬ 
mation that Mr. St. John has been selected as Consul 
General., . 

“Ten years of vacillation and uncertainty have elapsed, 



and nothing settled. Life is too short, events progress here 
too rapidly for the tortoise-pace of official routine and 
Parliamentary discussion. Everywhere and in everything 
is seen that temporizing want of vigour, that ostrich-like 
shutting of eyes and running of heads in a bush to hide 
difficulties, that calling for help from Providence without- 
helping ourselves. Everywhere the same, and every¬ 
where ruin and disaster will follow. 

“Out of trial and of suffering come success and true 
nobility. I shall sow but I shall not reap. 1 shall have 
suffered and perhaps must still suffer; but I am content 
when I look upon Sarawak; and if its prosperity, its mere 
outward prosperity, be destroyed, I know that the seed of 
true freedom is sown and, although it may be watered by 
the tears of affliction, it will some day spring up and bear 
fruit of better flavour than the apples of trade, or the 
crabs of piece goods or the luscious durion of wealth. 
Brooke * must ride the whirlwind when I am gone, and 
let the people of Sarawak lake a bitter lesson of adversity 
to teach them true freedom and the full appreciation of 
security and government.” 

Brooke was now in the position of an independent 
sovereign, independent both of Britain and Borneo; a 
king chosen by his people, his countiy isolated from the 
rest of the world. He could no longer call upon the 
assistance of British ships in his campaign against piracy, 
but it was fortunate that he had, with the assistance of 
Keppel, already struck blows that had at least put 
severe check on the activities of the sea-robbers. Mean¬ 
while, the position of Spencer St. John as Consul General 
in Borneo created a curious position, but Brooke received 
assurances from the Government that, since Sarawak 
must now be considered an entirely separate and in¬ 
dependent country, the new Consul General would have 
no authority to interfere with local affairs. 

*His nephew. Captain Brooke. 
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The situation produced totally unexpected results. 
The Chinese, in Sarawak as in other Eastern parts, had 
always played a big part in the development of civili¬ 
zation. Wherever there were possibilities of trade, they 
came in numbers, always peaceful and industrious, and 
amongst the, most useful members of the community. 
But periodically their powerful secret societies got to 
work, and mischief followed. 

This happened in Sarawak: One of Brooke’s assistants 
had imposed a line upon the Chinese for the smuggling of 
opium; the Chinese paid the line without protests but, 
shortly afterwards, made bold by the fact that Brooke had 
severed connection with the British Government, they 
Surrounded his house in the night. Brooke and one of his 
assistants rushed out of their room in time to sec another 
assistant murdered under their eyes, 

“It will be our turn next,” said Brooke to liis other 
assistant, and handed him a gun. 

Then the light went out, and in the darkness Brooke 
and the other assistant escaped to the river. Brooke 
plunged in and swam under the bows of a boat, reaching 
the opposite bank in a state of exhaustion. 

The Chinese swept down on all Brooke’s supporters 
in an orgy of killing, sparing neither women nor children. 
It was fortunate that Charles Brooke was still on the 
seas, being on his way back to Sarawak with his bride; 
otherwise he, too, might have shared in the fate of his 
friends. Some escaped, and were picked up by the 
steamer, Sir James Brooke , but that night, Brooke thought 
his reign was ended. 

But it was not, and the amazing, significant fact is that 
retribution came from the Saltarrans. The very people 
against whom James Brooke had conducted his vigorous 
campaign; the very people whom English politicians 
had accused him of murdering and butchering; those 
very people came rushing to the rescue of their Rajah, 
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They were the fiercest fighters of the region, and they 
scattered the Chinese like corn under the sickle. 

There was no further trouble from the Chinese, but 
Brooke still feared trouble from other sections of the 
pirate tribes. He had been left without support, without 
even a steamer, and shortly afterwards, in 1858, he 
decided to go to England once again, determined either 
to obtain an alliance with England, or to buy a steamer 
out of his own pocket. The Dutch had already made 
friendly advances to him, and offered assistance should 
he require it but, because he was an Englishman, Brooke 
preferred to give England first choice. He hoped that 
Sarawak might be made a Protectorate, but he was 
prepared, if necessary, to allow it to become a Crown 
Colony, providing the right sort of government was 
obtained, and the freedom of the natives respected. 

On his arrival home, Brooke entered into negotiations 
with Ministers, but in the midst of his efforts misfortune 
struck again. He was stricken suddenly with paralysis. 

It was the beginning of the end for him. His mind 
remained clear, and he began slowly to recover, but he 
knew that he could never again fight with the old vigour. 

Sarawak, he felt, was safe in the hands of his two 
nephews, Captain John Brooke and Charles Brooke, 
both of whom had served with him so long and knew 
his methods and ideals. But he was always ready to 
return should his presence become necessary. 

His presence did become necessary. Serious disorders, 
the interference of the Governor of Labuan, created a 
complicated situation, and James Brooke went back to 
Sarawak for the last time to straighten out affairs. He 
gave the Malay title of Rajah Muda to Captain John 
Brooke, who was to lake over affairs in Sarawak. But 
Captain Brooke, affected by the death of his wife, under¬ 
went a strange cha.nge of heart, turned against liis uncle 
and endeavoured to set himself in opposition. As a result 
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of (his, (he Council of Sarawak divested him of all his 
titles, and requested him to leave the country. It was 
the younger nephew, Charles, who then became virtual 
ruler of the country, and ultimately .succeeded to his 
uncle’s throne. , 

lire last ten years were quiet, llis body, outworn and 
useless, was in England, but his heart was still in Sarawak, 
and his chief interest was the letters which kept him in 
touch with the land he had brought into freedom. 

On June 9th, i 860 , he was stricken unconscious, and 
remained in a state of coma for two days before death 
came. 

He did not live to see the realization ol'his plans; for 
when he, died the state of Sarawak was still independent 
and its future uncertain. It was not until twenty years 
later that British protection was formally extended to 
Sarawak. As lie himself had said: “[ shall sow, but l shall 
not; reap.” 



ANDREW CLARKE 


(1824-190?) 

The importance of .fames Brooke in the history of 
Malaya was his work in the suppression of piracy and 
the fact that he added to our scant possessions in the 
Ear East territories which although not actually part 
of the present British Malaya were yet so closely linked, 
both geographically and historically, that it has be¬ 
come impossible to relate the story of Malaya without 
including /the story of Brooke. 

Moreover, he filled a gap, for after Raffles there was 
no really conspicuous or illustrious figure in the story 
for many years. Nor was the story itself particularly 
edifying. The East India Company had shamefully 
repudiated Francis Light’s promises to the Sultan of 
Kedah, for Kedah hod been ravaged by the Siamese, 
and no British assistance had been offered. The old 
arguments that the Sultan had no absolute authority 
to make such agreement had been brought forward, but 
the obvious truth that if this were the ease the East 
India Company had no rightful possession of Penang, 
was blandly ignored. 

The possessions which had already been won developed 
rapidly, Singapore in particular. Wc had Penang, 
Malacca, Singapore, the strip of Kedah coast opposite 
Penang, now known as Province Wellesley, and the 
Pangkor and Scmbihvn Islands, now known as the 
Bindings. 

These scattered possessions, territorially small, were 
the full extent of British acquisition in the East Indies. 
Wc had on occasion owned a great deal more, such as 
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Java and Sumatra, but these had been given away with 
an astonishingly light-hearted generosity. The re¬ 
mainder was later raised to the status ol’ a Grown Colony 
and dignified by the title of the Straits Settlements, 
but though geographically small they were strategic¬ 
ally vital. Raffles 5 boast “you may take my word for it, 
Singapore is worth whole continents of territory,” had 
already been proved, for the once insignificant island 
was now the key position of the Indies. 

There remained the vast areas of the peninsula, 
for the most part great stretches of jungle-land, not only 
undeveloped, hut unexplored. The pensinsula was 
separated into native slates, each ruled over by rajah or 
sultan, who reigned in primitive splendour and was 
absolute lord of his domain. Anarchy and conspiracy 
were rife. There was scarcely a monarch who was not 
constantly in danger from the plottings of relatives 
with designs to the throne, and wars, assassinations, kid¬ 
nappings, betrayals, bloodshed and fire were almost 
everyday occurrences. 

England had neither territorial ambitions nor political 
designs in the native states. Friendly relations had been 
established with some of the rulers but purely lor pur¬ 
poses of trade and the policy of non-intervention in 
native affairs had been strictly adhered to. 

But these were times of change and progress and 
the native States could not remain for ever uninfluenced 
by the arrival of the Britislx on their shores. 

Hitherto the British Malayan possessions had been 
regarded as unimportant appendages to India. They 
had been obtained for the East India Company solely 
by the unflagging zeal and enterprise of men like light 
and Raffles, The Company had never shown any real 
interest or appreciation, and had always been reluctant 
.to spend money an them. 

In 1858 The East India Company was abolished and 
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the Malayan possession came under the control of the 
India Office, but this was still unsatisfactory. Each of 
the individual possessions had its governor or equi¬ 
valent, but the central authority was situated in India, 
and had no particular interest in local problems. The 
new lands to, the Eastward were regarded chiefly as 
an encumbrance. 

But still Malaya continued to develop. The advent 
of the steamship was an important influence, for it 
brought more, faster, safer and more comfortable com¬ 
munications between the homeland and the colony. 
More and more men came East, and now that it was 
less dangerous and less difficult, they did not hesitate 
to bring their women-folk. The towns grew, law and 
order was properly instituted, the wooden houses were 
replaced by stone buildings. It was still in many places 
unhealthy, but medical science was advancing to cope 
with the dangers of climate and swamp. 

The, fact that the new colony was destined to a great 
future was becoming apparent. It had grown so rapidly 
that its claims could not be ignored. 

In 1867, nine years after the abolition of the East 
India Company, a further and more momentous change, 
was made; The control of Malaya was handed over 
from the India Office to the Colonial Office, and the 
Straits Settlements received its first Governor in Colonel 
Harry St. George Orel, G.B., R.E. 

The choice was not a fortunate one, and the first 
Governor contributed nothing constructive to the history 
of Malaya. 

It was left to a later Governor, Lieutenant-General 
the Honourable Sir Andrew Clarke, G.G.M.G,, G.B., 
R.E. to continue the work of Light and 

Raffles. 

Changing times had, brought a different type of man. 
Raffles was a clerk, light a sailor, Brooke an indepen- 
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dent adventurer; all of them had been visionaries and 
opportunists. Clarke was a man of position and education, 
trained for administrative service, arriving on the scene 
in a position of power. 

Clarke was forty-nine when he. arrived in (he Straits 
Settlements. Born at Soutlisca on July 27th, 1824, 
he was the son of His Excellency Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew Clarke, K.H. Governor of Western Australia, 
and had already a distinguished career to his credit. 

It was his part, in the story to extend British influence 
into the native states of the peninsula. Britain had 
awakened to a realization of the fact that the existing 
troublesome conditions of the native states could not 
be ignored, and the Colonial Office had given the new 
Governor instructions regarding them: 

“The anarchy which prevails and appears to 'be in¬ 
creasing in parts of the peninsula, and the consequent 
injury to trade and British interests generally, render 
it necessary to consider seriously whether any step can 
be taken to improve this condition.” 

The carefully worded instructions given to Sir Andrew 
by Lord Kimberley requested him to ascertain the 
condition of affairs in each state and to make reports 
on any steps that might be taken to improve, matters. 

“H.M. Government,” the instructions continue, “have, 
it need hardly be said, no desire to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Malay States, but looking to the 
long and intimate connection between them and the 
British Government, and to the well-being of the British 
settlements themselves, H.M. Government find it in¬ 
cumbent upon themselves to employ such influence 
as they possess with the native princes to rescue, if 
possible, those fertile and productive countries from the 
ruin which must befall them if the present disorders 
continue.” ' 

It was a delicate matter. Sir Andrew was called 
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upon to attempt some improvement in the troubled 
states without interfering in. internal affairs! 

He began the task by investigating the case of Perak, 
and found an inextricable tangle: at court, a typical 
Malayan intrigue, and further afield a load of trouble 
through ihe activities of Chinese secret societies. The 
Chinese had swarmed into Perak on the discovery that 
the land was rich in tin, and wherever the Chinese went 
they took their secret societies with them. ,Thc rowdy 
affairs of the rival Chinese clans were so mixed up' 
with the court intrigues, that the whole affair was a 
tangled maze which it is almost impossible to present 
clearly. 

The wars amongst the two factions were violent and 
bloody affairs, leading to wholesale slaughter and rape. 
The Malay nobles used these things as a lever in their 
own political affairs, backing one side or the other 
according, chiefly, to which side his own enemy was 
supporting. 

The trouble in the Malay court, on the other hand, 
was the usual one of succession, complicated this lime 
by the case of a local Malay Governor. In Perak, the 
succession of the throne did not pass from father to son, 
but from brother to brother. When a sultan was elected, 
his next eldest brother automatically became Rajah 
Muda,* and lawful heir to the throne. In this particular 
instance, the Sultan’s eldest brother, Abdulla, the right" 
ful ruler, had been passed over in favour of one Ismail, 
who was now on the throne. Ismail had been a high 
official of the former Sultan’s court and had schemed to i 
undermine the people’s faith in the rightful heir, and 
so clear the way for his own succession. 

In addition, there was the case of the Mentri of Larut, 
who claimed independence of the Sultan. Larut was the 
mining district where the Chinese had settled; the 

"•Rajah Muda. laterally, Young King; in effect, Grown Prince. 



Menlri was its local chief, the son of a Malay who had 
first discovered tin in the district, and obtained a grant 
from the former Sultan. 

The Mentri was supporting one section of the Chinese, 
and Abdulla, the deposed heir, was supporting the 
other. 

This was the complicated situation Sir Andrew Clarke 
discovered when he came to unravel the troubles of 
Perak. He summoned the various parties to a council 
of the island of Pangkor. All accepted the invitation 
with the solitary exception of Ismail, the reigning 
Sultan. 

Sir Andrew interviewed Abdulla and found him keen, 
intelligent, alert and frank. This man was the right¬ 
ful Sultan, and Sir Andrew decided to support him. 
Abdulla himself suggested that Sir Andrew should send 
a man “of sufficient abilities to Jive with us in Perak, 
or at any fit place not far from us, and show us a good 
system of government for our dominions, so that our 
country may be opened up and bring profit, and increase 
the revenues as well as peace and justice .. A 

This was, in fact, the basic idea of the Residential 
System afterwards instituted by the Governor, which 
laid the foundation of real peace and prosperity in 
the Malay Stales. 

Having summoned all the principals, Sir Andrew 
entered into discussion. He found the Chinese willing 
to accept arbitration in the question of the mining- 
lands ; he found the other chiefs willing to accept Abdulla 
as Sultan; Abdulla was willing to allow the McnlrPs 
claim as Governor of Larut, provided he waived his 
claim to independence; and the way was paved to allow 
a British advisor at court to keep an eye on affairs. 
The only possible dissenting voice might have been that 
of the usurper Ismail, if he had had the courage to put- 
in an appearance. 
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The result of these negotiations was the Pangkor 
Engagement, one of the most important documents 
in the history of Malaya. It provided, amongst other 
things, 

I First.—-That the Rajah Muda Abdulla be recog¬ 
nized as the Sultan of Perak, 

II Second.—-That the Rajah Bandahara Ismail, now 
Acting Sultan, be allowed to retain the title of Sultan 
Muda with a pension and a certain small territory 
assigned to him. 

III Third.—That all other nominations of great 
Officers made at the time the Rajah Bandahara 
received the regalia be confirmed. 

IV Fourth.-—That the power given to the Orang 
Kayah Mentri over Larut by the late Sultan be 
confirmed. 

V Fifth.—That all Revenues be collected and all 
appointments made in the name of the Sultan. 

VI Sixth.—That the Sultan receive and provide a 
suitable residence for a British Officer to be called 
the Resident, who shall be accredited to his Court, 
and whose advice must be asked and acted upon all 
questions other than those touching Malay Religion 
and Custom. 

VII Seventh.—That the Governor of Larut shall have 
attached to him as Assistant Resident, a British 
Officer acting under the Resident of Perak, with 
similar power and subordinate only to the said 
Resident. 

There were several further clauses, but the important 
one was the sixth. It was the beginning, It was not all 
easy; there were to be many difficulties and troubles, 
fighting and bloodshed before the scheme was brought 
to full flower, but in the end it was triumphantly suc¬ 
cessful, 
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Having signed the Pangkor Engagement and ac¬ 
knowledged Abdulla as Sultan, Sir Andrew wrote to 
Ismail: 

“We write to inform our friend Rajah Ismail that the 
regalia, now in our friend’s hands at Sungci Kinta, should 
be surrendered to Rajah Abdulla, who was appointed 
Rajah Muda in the late Sultan Ali’s reign; for on this 
day, the 20th January, the great men of Perak have 
asscmblexl at Pulo Pangkor, and Rajah Abdulla has 
become Sultan of Perak and its dependencies, and a 
definite agreement has been made by them with our 
approval. Our friend will therefore do well to follow our 
advice in this matter, and surrender the regalia at the 
approaching festival, the 27th January.” 

There follows a reminder of the invitation extended to 
Ismail to be present at the Pangkor discussion, and a 
repetition of Article 2 of the treaty, defining Ismail’s 
present status. Ismail, however, ignored the letter, as 
he had ignored the invitation; nor did he return the 
regalia. 

Sir Andrew’s next step was to consider the troubles of 
the. Chinese, but the question was too complicated to 
settle out-of-hand, and it was necessary to form a Com¬ 
mission to deal with the matter. The interesting fact 
about this Commission was that it included a young 
man named Frank Sweitenham, who was destined to 
be one of the greatest names in the whole story of Malaya. 
The Commission dealt firmly but tactfully with the vari¬ 
ous questions, and so settled the Chinese; but matters 
with the Malays were not so quickly adjusted. 

James Wheeler Birch, the first British Resident under 
the new scheme, went to Perak to take up his duties in 
the November of 1874; but Abdulla, who had himself 
suggested the institution of a Resident, did not' welcome 
the interference in his affairs which was bound to come 
from any conscientious officer. 
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The Resident was not long in finding a great deal 
wrong with the State of Perak. The existing system of 
taxations was simply for the nobles to extract what they 
could from the people for the increase of their own 
purses, and included the abominable “debt-slavery,” 
by which any man or woman who could not meet his 
chief’s demands automatically became slaves to the chief. 
By this system, according to Captain Speedy, who was 
the first man appointed to the Residency at Larut, 
three-fourths of the population of the native States 
were slaves to the remaining quarter; the women being 
used as prostitutes, the men for labour or fighting pur- 
poses. 

Birch, an energetic and zealous man, was in con¬ 
flict against these things from the moment of his arrival, 
but Abdulla, having obtained his throne back, refused to 
listen to his adviser. This same Abdulla who had managed 
to convince Sir Andrew of his worth, revealed himself 
to the Resident Birch as being “eminently silly and 
foolish, and one who indulged largely in opium. He could 
hardly ever be kept to a subject for any time when on 
questions of great import to the state, but was with childish 
vanity constantly asking questions and drawing atten¬ 
tion to his dress. In short, he was a weak, sensual 
man.” 

Abdulla completed his change of heart by writing 
complaints about the Resident and finally wrote to 
Ismail, urging him not to sign the Pangkor Engagement, 
lest it should strengthen the position of the British in 
Perak. This was fairly typical of the mentality and 
behaviour of certain types of the Malay aristocracy of 
the period. There were some who .were brave, loyal 
and honourable; but there were many who were cunning, 
treacherous and unscrupulous, who having obtained 
their desires, promptly betrayed those who had helped 
them to power. 
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While these difficulties were occupying Birch in Perak, 
Sir Andrew Clarke, still convinced that the Residential 
Scheme was the right solution to all Malayan diffi¬ 
culties, was pursuing the same plan in the next great 
native state of Selangor. 

Selangor, like Perak, was in a troubled state. The 
reigning monarch was a weak and treacherous old man, 
and under him civil war and piracy were rife. The 
only capable and honest man at the Court of Selangor 
was Tunku Kudin, a Kedah prince, who had married 
the Sultan’s daughter, and had been given the title of 
Viceroy. Tunku Kudin had taken action against the rebels 
and appears to have been the only person who saved 
Selangor from complete disaster. 

In the November of 1873, Selangor pirates attacked a 
trading boat at the mouth of the jugra River, killing 
most of the crew. The pirates were captured and identi¬ 
fied by a British survivor, and taken to Penang for 
trial. 

It was this incident which gave Sir Andrew the oppor¬ 
tunity he sought tor extending British influence into 
Selangor, tie decided to take the captured pirates with 
him to Selangor, to have them tried by their own people. 
What follows is related by Sir Andrew in one of his 
letters: 

“The piratical outrages had culminated in an attack 
on the lighthouse at Cape Rachado, and communication 
with the lightship at the North Sands having been 
threatened, 1 took occasion of Sir C. Shadwell being in 
the Straits with his fleet to ask him to make an earnest 
effort to co-operate with me in putting a stop to what 
was going on, sketching out my policy and giving him a 
suggestive plan of operation. 

“I left Singapore last Wednesday, ostensibly on a 
* visit to Malacca, but had arranged that on the following 
day the Admiral, being then with his fleet at Penang, 
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should come south and meet me at One Fathom Bank 
with all his forces. This was clone, and blockading the 
entrances of three separate rivers with H.M.S. 'Thalia, 
Rinaldo, and Avon, and leaving the Iron Duke (the flagship) 
at Kuala Klang, we steamed up the Langat River with the 
Frolic and Midge and a small colonial gunboat called the 
Malta Malta and reached the stockaded town of Langat, 
the residence of the Sultan of Selangor and the pirates’ 
head-quarters. 

“I dropped the men-of-war a little down the river and 
out of sight of the for is at Langat, and I then steamed up 
and laid the Pluto close alongside the principal fort, and 
went with all my parly to breakfast on deck, where we 
could look up the muzzles of some big guns which were 
within a few feet of us. The fort itself, both inside and 
outside was covered with some very villainous-looking 
Malays, armed to the teeth. 

“After breakfast I sent a letter to the Sultan telling 
him what I had come about, and asking him to come off 
and sec me. Up to this not a soul had come near us. I 
sent the letter by Major McNair, my Sutveyor- General, 
and he was received respectfully by the chiefs, but their 
followers looked alarmed and savage. He was taken to 
the palace and saw the Sultan, who said he had never 
left his country and could not break through etiquette 
and come on board to me. After some three hours waiting, 
he said he would come down and look at me and the 
steamer from the shore. This he did, but someone tell¬ 
ing him the day was unlucky, he quickly disappeared. 

“Braddell, my Attorney-General, then landed alone, 
smoking a cigar, as if for a stroll, lounged through the 
bazaar and town, passed the sentries, and slopped quietly 
into the Sultan’s palace. Braddell speaks Malay better 
than a Malay, and he knows thdr customs. It ended 
in his getting at the Sultan, who at last consented to 
come on board, provided the steamer was attached to 
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the shore by ropes, and that he irtight walk on board 
over a temporary jetty which was improvised on the 
spot, and on board he came with several hundred fellows. 
He is a jolly, good-natured opium-eater, but looked on 
piracy, as he said, as a young man’s affair, and did not 
bother himself about it. 

“This went off well enough, ancl the Admit aJ and I 
then landed and went into the palace. After the com¬ 
plimentary interview in public, I told him I wanted to 
see him alone with only a few of his great men. Of course 
to this there was much objection, but 1 stuck to the 
point, and at last he assented. I was taken with the Ad¬ 
miral, the Attorney-General, Surveyor-General, and 
aide-de-camp into a small place where the Sultan was 
with his three sons and some eight or ten chiefs. 

“I opened on the subject of my mission, (old him how 
much better for him, his family and country, it would be 
if he would support his son-in-law, the Viceroy, against 
the pirates, and that I wanted to settle matters peace¬ 
fully, without asking the Admiral lo step in, who had the 
power to sweep him and all the pirates off the face of the 
country. After a couple of days, passed in negotiations, 
he assented to everything, swore to keep all his treaty 
engagements, issued an order to try all offenders, and 
engaged to bum and destroy .his strongholds.” 

Thus was accomplished in Selangor, under rather 
different circumstances, exactly what had been accom¬ 
plished in Perak, and Sir Andrew’s policy had advanced 
a step further. 

Nevertheless he left the gun-boat behind to make sure 
that the Sultan kept his promises. A little later Mr. 
Davidson was appointed .Resident, and soon afterwards 
Mr. Swettenham was sent also. In the meantime, the 
Sultan had the captive pirates duly tried and executed, 
the executioners kriss used on the -occasion being after¬ 
wards presented to Sir Andrew by the Sultan. 
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After some time the Sultan wrote, to Sir Andrew 
expressing his appreciation and offering to pay some of 
their expenses. 

Most of the remaining large states were in a more 
settled condition. Johorc, long under the influence of 
Singapore, was friendly and well-governed, but there 
was some friction with the neighbouring state of Pahang. 
Sir Andrew diplomatically established harmony, and then 
turned his attention to two of the smaller states, Sungei 
Ujong, and Rcmbati, two of the nine little states which 
were later united to form the large state of Negri Sembilan. 
Sir Andrew quickly concluded an agreement with the 
ruler of Sungei Ujong, in which he agreed to keep order 
in his country, protect traders, and place the fiver under 
British control, receiving in return an assurance, of 
British support. 

The ruler of Remaii was more truculent and Sir 
Andrew found it necessary .to sail up the Linggi River 
and destroy some of his stockades before he finally 
came to terms and agreed to conduct his affairs peace¬ 
ably. 

There was, however, a third person in the case, a 
Malay chieftain known as the Bandar of Linggi, who 
strongly resenting British intrusion, defied both his own 
rulers and the British Government. 

This chief threatened war on the Klana of Sungei 
Ujong if he attempted to fulfil the terms of his agree- 
'men! with the British, and since the Bandar was strong, 
and the Klana weak, there was every reason for alarm. 
The Klana sent a message to Sir Andrew, Informing 
him of the position and requesting the help promised 
him under the terms of agreement. Sir Andrew replied 
by sending one of his best men, Mr. -Pickering, with 
sixty native policemen to investigate. Pie also sent a 
note, by Mr, Pickering, to the Bandar advising him to 
behave. 
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The Bandar, however, was in no mood to listen to 
reason; lie considered himself as good a man as the 
IClana, and lie had no wish for Europeans meddling in his 
country, lie was prepared to fight; for he had a strong 
force of war-like Malays behind him, and most of the 
Klana’s men were ready to cross to his side. 

Mr. Pickering went back to Sir Andrew with these 
tidings and during the next few weeks made several 
journeys from one to the other, vainly striving to negoti¬ 
ate a settlement. But there was no arguing with the Ban¬ 
dar, and eventually Pickering' was obliged to send an 
appeal to Malacca for troops. 

“The Klana’s men have given up every place, and 
have run away with their arms. Mahmoud (the Bandar’s 
chief fighting-man) is within two miles of this, and by all 
accounts intends attacking to-night. The Tunku Klana 
is a cur, but we don’t like to leave him. We will do our 
best and wait, for your help. We are surrounded here, 
and only ourselves and the Arabs will do anything,” 

Pickering was in a position of extreme danger: sur¬ 
rounded and heavily out-numbered, but he never 
wavered. Having sent out his call for reinforcements, 
he boldly attacked one of the Bandar’s stockades. This 
courageous action had a tonic effect on the KI ana’s men, 
who thereupon rallied to Pickering. Tims strengthened, 
Pickering went on to attack a strongly fortified position 
at Rassa, which he captured. 

Two days later the reinforcements, a small force, 
thirty infantry and a few police, all that was available at 
the time, arrived from Malacca, followed three days 
later by a larger force of infantry, blue-jackets, marines 
and police numbering nearly two-hundred, frdm Singa¬ 
pore. But by this time the danger was over, and Pickering 
had written to Sir Andrew: 

“After having been deserted by all the Malays, and 
being surrounded and threatened by the Che Kari, 
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the Bandar, and Malunoud, thanks to Providence and 
the bravery of Sergeant Kiernan and the Arabs, we man¬ 
aged to turn the tables on them before assistance arrived, 
and to create in the minds, of both Malays and Chinese, 
a wholesome fear of the British Government.” 

Pickering’s bravery on this occasion won for him a 
recommendation for the Victoria Cross from Sir Andrew, 
but the distinction was not given. It was Sir Andrew’s 
great good fortune that dming his tenure of office lie had 
such men about him; men of courage and resource; 
men who knew the land and understood the people; 
men like Pickering, Swettenliam and Birch, and others 
like Braddcll, Captain Speedy, Major McNair, Read, 
and many others, all of whom not only played their 
parts in the story, but played them with something 
very near genius. Without them that story might have 
been vastly different, and Sir Andrew was the first to 
acknowledge, their worth. 

Actually, Sir Andrew, in contrast to Light and Raffles 
and Brooke, was a short time in Malaya, yet in that 
short time he accomplished tremendous things. The 
institution of the Residential System was the turning- 
point in the history of the Malay States, and it was 
achieved by a team of fine men co-operating under a 
greaL captain. 

The idea behind that system was not for British control 
of the Stales, but for - British guidance and, when 
necessary, British assistance. Sir Andrew arrived in 
Malaya -to find the peninsula rent by wars from end to 
end. He set out to end strife and injustice, to bring 
peace and the foundation of prosperity, and he achieved 
it through the help of men who were willing to take 
their lives in their hands in the interests of that 
cause. 

At the beginning there was trouble and fighting 
because it was not easy to thrust out the old way and 
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institute the new. For generations the Malay rulers 
hacl governed in their own selfish way, each c oncerned 
chiefly with his own power, interested in his neighbour 
only as a potential enemy. The British way was to teach 
these princes to live together peaceably, to show con¬ 
sideration of their people and to pull together for the 
ultimate benefit of their land. 

That lesson could not be taught in a week. Some were 
ready to learn quickly. Some were suspicious, some 
resentful, some hostile. It was inevitable that among a 
warlike people there should be some who would demand, 
“Who arc these upstart intruders who come to show us 
how to manage our affairs? Let us send them about 
their business.” And hands that had been ready enough 
to spill blood in political feuds and tribal rebellions, did 
not hesitate to shed blood now. Nevertheless, the killing 
that was* done over the matter of British occupation was 
slight in comparison to the killing that was done in 
Malay quarrels, and it did bring a lasting peace in its 
wake. 

Perak, most important of all the states, had been the 
fii'st to come into the Residential System, but also it 
was the most troublesome. In the beginning, Abdulla, 
the deposed Sultan, hurried to accept’ British support 
as a means to getting himself reinstated. Having achieved 
his object he showed a rapid change of front. 

In this instance matters were probably made worse by 
the fact that some months elapsed befpre a Resident 
was appointed, and Abdulla had time to taste the plea¬ 
sures of uninterrupted rule. 

Sir Andrew did not hasten to appoint a Resident 
because Perak was the most important of the states and 
it was a matter of vital importance to (he whole scheme 
that -Perak above all others should have the right man 
at the helm. 



The Pangkor Engagement was signed in January 1874, 
but it was not until October that Mr. J. W. Birch was 
appointed Resident. Birch who was then Colonial 
Secretary, ofrered himself for the post in February. 
Later, in September, when rumours began to percolate 
through to Singapore that all was not well with Perak, 
Sir Andrew sent Birch to investigate. Birch ran into 
danger on the way, but acquitted himself so well that Sir 
Andrew confirmed his appointment as the first Resident 
of Perak. 

It; was unfortunate that Sir Andrew Clarke did not 
remain in Malaya long enough to see the Residential 
System fairly started, tie had arrived in 1873, and in 
1875 he left lo take up a higher position as Member of 
Council of the Viceroy of India. His successor, Sir William 
Jervois, was the advocate of a stronger policy, Sir Andrew 
Clarke had wished merely to influence the sultans, guiding 
them gradually into the ways of orderly government. Sir 
William Jervois held a lower opinion of the native rulers 
and considered it necessary that the states should be not 
merely influenced but controlled by 'British adminis¬ 
tration. 

“To govern the country in the name of the Sultan by 
means of officers tq be styled Queen’s Commissioners 
and Assistant Queen's Commissioners. I consider it 
very desirable that the change of policy from one of mere 
advice to one of control should be marked by a change 
in the title of the British officers.” 

Sir Andrew had constantly advised his Residents to 
be, patient and sympathetic with the natives, and to be 
content to progress slowly, for he realized that any 
efforts to thrust violent changes on an unprepared people 
would lead to trouble. Sir William, on the other hand, 
saw that there was still a great deal at fault with the 
Malay States and attempted to hasten the improve 
ment, He made agreements with the native chiefs, by 
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which they were to allow the British officers to govern 
their affairs, whilst they themselves received certain 
salaries to compensate Lhem for their losses in taxa¬ 
tion. 

Abdulla, of Perak, after some hesitation, duly signed 
one of these agreements, and proclamations were posted 
informing all people of the new state of affairs. 

One of these proclamations caused tragedy. 

In Perak, Birch had gone to work with tremendous 
energy and enthusiasm, a fact which had made him highly 
unpopular with certain of the natives. There was dis¬ 
satisfaction in many quarters, and dissatisfaction led 
to conspiracy. There were schemes afoot to oust both 
Abdulla and the Resident, and to restore Perak to its 
original status under the old ruler, Ismail. 

When the proclamations were issued, Birch saw that, 
they were posted. His journcyings took him up the 
Perak River to a place called Pasir Salak, the village 
of Maharaja Lola. Sending his servant to put up the 
paper, Birch got into a bath-shed at the side of the river, 
leaving a sentry ou guard. 

The servant went into the town and put up the pro¬ 
clamation; it was immediately torn down by angry 
Malays. The servant pul up another, and again it was 
torn down. He protested, and struck one of the offenders. 
The mob instantly fell on him and he was stabbed through 
the check with a krissj others struck at him as he ran, 
bleeding from the place, to warn Birch. 

Another party of Malays had rushed to Birch’s boat 
and removed the arms, and now the mob came rushing 
down on the bathing-hut. The sentry, without so much 
as a warning, jumped into the river and swam for his 
life. 

The mob swept upon the hut, thrusting spears through 
the flimsy sides, and as Birch staggered out, bleeding 
from many wounds, he was struck down. 
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His escort were attacked at the same time, and of the 
ten (Europeans and sepoys) two were killed and two 
wounded. The unfortunate servant who had posted the 
proclamation managed to swim to the boat and was 
hauled aboard, but died soon afterwards. 

The remainder of .Birch's party escaped in the boat, 
although pursued by Malays. 

This was the most serious incident that had occurred 
since the English had entered the Malay States, and it 
led to immediate action. Troops were brought from 
India anti China, and so began the Perak War, which 
resulted in the occupation of Perak by British troops 
and the ultimate capture, and execution of the ring¬ 
leaders and the deportation of Sultan Abdulla. 

Sir Andrew heard the news from various sources, and 
he wrote: 

“Poor Birch, it is said, was impetuous and hot-headed, 
anti that I was to blame in selecting him. He was 
energetic, zealous and loyal, .and as long as I kept 
him to a policy of patience and conciliation all went 
well. 1 ” 

Major McNair, in his book Perak and ihe Malays , 
published in 1878, says: 

“Str Andrew Clarke ... by his wise policy, paved the. 
way for peace and good Government in Perak, and had 
he not been summoned away to a higher appointment, 
it is probable that many of the troubles in Perak would 
not have had place,” and Sir Frederick Weld, a later 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, wro te to Sir Andrew: 
“I wish you would come here and pay me a visit to see 
the results of the seed you sowed.” 

The troubles, however, were transitory. What mat¬ 
tered was that the good foundation had been laid. 

Sir Andrew went on to other triumphs. His brief 
period in Malaya was just a small part of a busy life, 
but those, two years were vital in the history of British 
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Malaya. He bad carried on the story of Light and Raffles, 
and he has paved the way for new things. 

Without him the whole story might have been dif¬ 
ferent. 



HUGH LOW 


(1824-1905) 

The story of British Malaya had embarked upon a 
new'phase. The outposts had been won, and the work 
of the solitary great figures was done. The results of 
their work was the thriying Croton Colony of the Straits 
Settlements, the scattered possessions of the archipel¬ 
ago. _ t < 

The story of the peninsula and British extension into 
the Malay States was different; it was less spectacular, 
and in placet of the single figures of the men who secured 
Penang, Singapore and Sarawak, there were groups 
of men, all working towards the same end, continuing 
the story, giving their whole lives to the furtherance 
of those same interests, remaining almost unknown 
outside their own small circles. 

There were too many of them, and their individual 
histories too similar to relate separately, although each 
deserves his share of the praise. It is sufficient to tell 
of one, outstanding but typical. 

His name was Hugh Low, and although he never 
reached the eminence of his predecessors, he remains 
one of the most important in the story, and his memory 
will ever be cherished in Malaya, He came at a critical 
moment, when, the whole future of Malaya hung in 
the balance, and his wise counsel, his sympathy and 
understanding brought order out of chaos. It was said 
of him that he brought back tire Raffles tradition, and 
he had been described as the real author of prosperity 
and happiness in the Malay States. Moreover, he pro¬ 
vided a connecting link between James Brooke of Sara- 
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wak and the other great men of Malaya, for he served 
his apprenticeship under Brooke, and he came to Malaya 
'filled with the ideas and the ideals he had learned from 
the white Rajah. 

Hugh Low was bom on May tolli, 1824 and began 
his colonial career at an early age. At the age of nine¬ 
teen he paid a visit to Borneo, where at that time James 
Brooke was grappling with piracy on tire spot and 
hostility at home. Like so many other young men who 
went to those parts at that time, Low was attracted by 
the romantic circumstances, and more especially by the 
fine personality, of James Brooke. Iiis imagination was 
fired, and he threw in his lot with Brooke. 

Low quickly proved himself valuable. He possessed 
the priceless quality of (act and an extraordinary gift 
of making' friends with the natives. On one occasion, 
Brooke, desiring to avoid hostilities with the Llauun 
pirates, sent Hugh Low on a delicate and dangerous 
mission in an endeavour to persuade this warlike tribe 
to a peaceful way of life. Low was taking his life in Iris 
hands, but lie not only succeeded in reaching the chiefs, 
but initiated himself on such friendly terms with them 
that although they were unwilling to abandon their 
piratical habits, they begged him to remain with them; 
they offered to teach him the tricks of their trade,.and as 
a further inducement he was invited to select the most 
beautiful of their young maidens as his bride if he would 
become one of them. 

Wherever he went, Hugh Low made the same sort 
of impression. He won hearts. He liked the natives, 
and the natives liked him. That was the secret of his 
success. Light, Raffles, Brooke, all the really successful 
pioneers of Malaya had the same gift; it was the, real 
reason why Englishmen were ultimately triumphant hr 
the East Indies. The Portuguese came as conquerors and 
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missionaries, to occupy tlic land and extend their faith; 
the Dutch came as traders, to squeeze all they could 
out of the natives; the English also came primarily as 
traders, but they also came as friends. The keynote 
of British administration fiom the earliest times was 
friendship with the natives. Those who treated the 
Malayan people as inferiors were foredoomed to failure. 
There were some among Englishmen who had that 
attitude, but they contributed nothing useful to the 
story. The great ones met the Malays on equal terms, 
took the trouble to learn their language, respected their 
religion and customs, tried to understand them. And 
the Malays, when they met such men, were appreciative 
and responsive. That was why, despite early difficulties 
and misunderstandings, the Malays preferred English¬ 
men to other Europeans in their land; because with 
Englishmen they were able to establish relationships of 
mutual respect and even affection. Everything that 
Rallies did was For the ultimate benefit of the people of 
the country, and his whole work was inspired by a 
genuine liking for the Malay; it was the same with 
Brooke, and it was the same with Hugh Low. 

Low’s success with the natives won him an appoint¬ 
ment as Inspector to Labuan at the age of twenty-four. 
In the same year he married Catherine Napier, but tragedy 
soon touched him, for his wife died three years later, 
lie did not marry again until nearly forty years later; 
in the meantime lie turned all his energies and all his 
heart into the work he had chosen. 

For over thirty years Hugh Low worked with Brooke, 
helping in the great work of bringing law and order 
to Borneo. His part was unobtrusive, but vital. He went 
about among the natives, exploring unknown terri¬ 
tories, always establishing a friendly understanding, 
gently persuading, teaching, guiding. He was often in 
danger, but he never hesitated, and his personality was 
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such thal all men of all races and all creeds loved him 
instinctively. 

No doubt lie expected to continue with Rajah Brooke 
until his work was done, and he would have been con¬ 
tent. But his work with Brooke was the preparation and 
training for the part he had to play in the development 
of the Malay States. 

Affairs in the Malay Stales had reached a crisis. The 
Residential System was on trial and the future of Malaya, 
was at stake. Sir William Jervois 1 strong-arm policy 
had been unpopular with a community already in (wo 
minds about the advisability of British influence, and 
when influence developed into interference, trouble was 
inevitable. 

Birch, the first Resident of Perak, had met with trouble 
from the beginning. He had thrown himself into the 
heavy task with indomitable courage and energy, but 
he was enormously handicapped. His authority was 
vague and had no substantial support in the shape of 
men and arms. He went about the country learning all 
he could and striving to introduce reforms. His life was 
frequently threatened; at many villages he and his 
party were refused food and water; sometimes guides 
were refused, sometimes he was incorrectly directed; 
everything was done that could be done to hamper 
him. In. the face of all this, Birch endeavoured 
to introduce law and proper systems of taxation in place 
of (he old systems of debt-slavery. In a land where every 
man went armed, murder was a commonplace and an 
entirely unpunished occurrence, chief warred against 
chief, and villages rebelled against their own rajahs, 
he strove for order. 

Birch's zeal cost him his life, but thal life was not 
wasted. The murder of the first Resident led to military 
occupation of Perak and .so advanced British authority, 
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(lie suppression of rebels aurl materially altered the 
position for the second Resident. Incidentally, one of 
the inspiring facts of Lhis incident is that W, J. Birch’s 
son, undeterred by his father’s fate, at a later stage 
carried on in his father’s footsteps and during the course 
of an illustrious career became Resident of Perak with 
conspicuous success. 

The Perak War was quickly over, resolving itself into 
a series of guerilla skirmishes. When peace was 
established, it became necessary to find a second Resi¬ 
dent. The choice fell on J. G. Davidson, of Selangor, 
although he himself felt that he was unsuited to the 
post. Davidson, against his own inclinations, was practi¬ 
cally forced into the position, but resigned after a few 
months. 

It was then that Hugh Low came from Borneo to 
play his part in the story of Malaya. The years of his 
youth had already gone, for he had given marc than 
thirty of them to Brooke and Sarawak, but lie was still 
strong and engertic, and now prepared by experience. 

The methods which Brooke had applied in Sarawak 
and Borneo, Low now applied to Perak. Tie set out to 
win (he hearts of the natives and to inspire them with 
confidence. Knowing that domination was the wrong 
policy, he never tried to force, matters, but tactfully, 
understanding^, he proceeded about the almost im¬ 
possible task of restoring order out of chaos. 

• lie sought out the chiefs and talked with them, not 
as one who had come to meddle in their affairs, but 
as a friend seeking to guide and help, He fulfilled per¬ 
fectly the requirements of his office, for he was essentially 
an adviser. There was no great drama, no mighty heroics 
in his chapter of the story, just a man doing his job, 
but doing it magnificently. 

He was content to progress slowly, but nevertheless 
results soon appeared. The chaos began to rresolve 
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itself. He began to cut clown the iieavy expenditure, 
reducing the Sikh police force and giving reitaiu police 
dudes to the Malays themselves. This method of putting 
trust in the natives and giving them positions of authority 
and responsibility was typical of a man who had learned 
his lessons from Brooke, and that it was the right way to 
handle the natives was quickly piovecl. A State Council 
was set up to settle questions of finance and revenue, 
and the Sultan, and the most important of the Malay 
chiefs, formed the Council. Each received an allowance, 
whereas before each chief had extracted what he could 
from his own people. This was the beginning of a better 
revenue system and a start towards the abolishing of the 
odious debt-slavery. 

At the time when Hugh Low arrived in Perak, every 
Malay from small boys to old men went about armed to 
the teeth; nor were these arms merely ornament, for no 
Malay was ever slow in the use of a kriss. Low cut down 
the wearing of arms and after a time only rajahs and 
chiefs were allowed to carry the hiss, and that as a mark 
of office. 

And so, gradually, tactfully, Hugh Low began to bring 
order out of chaos. By inducing the Malays to take an 
interest in their own problems, by giving them respon¬ 
sibility, and trusting them, he instituted law. It took him 
some years to abolish debt-slavery, but he accomplished 
that, too. 

At the time of his arrival, the State of Perak tvas 
bankrupt, and in the eleven years during which he 
devoted all his energies to the interests of the country, 
he cleared off a debt of one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds and turned it into a credit balance of three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. He did not confine himself merely 
to problems of government, but turned his attention 
also to the country’s natural wealth. 

In the early days the islands of the archipelago were 
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valued for their spices; the lauds of the peninsula, on 
the other hand, were considered chiefly for their mineral 
wealth, For years tin-mining had been Malaya’s main 
resource, and it had been earned on mainly by the 
enterprise of the Chinese. The lack of proper organi¬ 
zation of these mines had led to a certain despoiling 
of the land and the partial blocking of important rivers. 
Hugh Low established a proper organization of the 
mines, and also began to consider the possibilities of 
agriculture. 

He opened Government plantations for the experi¬ 
mental cultivation of various crops, such as tea and 
coffee, with varying success, but the real discovery 
upon which the real fortune of Malaya depended was 
rubber. 

To-day rubber is inseparably associated with Malaya. 
The larger part of the Europeans in Malaya arc engaged 
in the rubber business; it has built the fortunes alike of 
the country and the individual, and it has become 
almost impossible to realize that this plant, which now 
covers vast tracts of what was formerly virgin jungle, 
is not one of (he country’s natural growths. But this is 
so; and it is apt that rubber should have been intro¬ 
duced into Malaya during Sir Hugh Low’s time. 

In 1875 Sir Henry Wickham smuggled seeds of the 
Bara rubber tree out of Brazil. Those seeds were planted 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens in Kew, and later speci¬ 
mens were sent to Ceylon and Malaya for experimental, 
planting, Nobody then foresaw the extent of this small 
beginning; Malaya was still concerned with tin and 
little interested in agriculture beyond the local pro¬ 
ducts like rice and fruit. But in 1883, Eow, who had 
planted rubber on one of his estates, wrote:— 

‘’All kinds of india-rubber succeed admirably, and 
seeds and plants of Hem Bra&limsis have been dis¬ 
tributed to Java and Singapore, to Ceylon and to Tndia, 
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and supplies will be forwarded on an application to any 
person or institute which will take care of these valuable 
plants.” 

But private enterprise was slow to realize the enormous 
possibilities of rubber in the great fertile stretches of 
Malayan soil, and it was not until some years later that 
the new industry began to show signs of the flourishing 
success which it afterwards reached. 

But the start had been made. It was the beginning 
of new things. With the clearing up of political troubles 
and the solid establishment of peace and order - , the 
Englishman could turn his attention to the develop¬ 
ment of the country. Towns which had already sprung 
up were extending and improving. The greal stretches 
of impenetrable jungle were falling back before the 
advancing tide of a new civilization. Where formerly 
the rivers were the only means of passage through the 
dense forest areas, roads appeared. Then came the 
railway, and the Malays who had inhabited this land 
far centuries without 'an attempt to change it, saw it 
changing under their astonished eyes in a few short 
years of the white man’s occupation. 

In those early days, illness took a heavy toll of the 
pioneer; but now medical centres sprang into being 
and the fight against tropical germs began. Once 
again the Asiatic was to benefit from the European’s 
learning; and the restless quest for new knowledge 
went on; malaria, cholera and the many tropical fevers 
had to be investigated and combated so that where 
there was now peace there could afterwards be health 
and happiness. 

These things were the result of English occupation. 
They would never have been accomplished had it not 
been for the preparatory work of the Residents. 

The Residents were the first official representatives 
of England in the Malay States, and everything depended 
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upon them. The position of Resident was a delicate 
one, for he was not commanding a British possession, 
but advising a native Sultan in the ruling of his country. 
Had, therefore, the wrong man been sent to the Resi¬ 
dency at Perak in the critical year of 1877, England’s 
influence in the Malay States would have been eclipsed, 
and the possessions of the Straits Settlements would 
have suffered in consequence. 

It was fortunate that Hugh Low was found at that 
moment. He remains as the ideal representative Resi¬ 
dent, He never reached the eminence of Governor, 
but his work was of far greater importance and lasting 
value than that of many of the actual Governors. He 
not only brought peace and prosperity to a sorely troubled 
country but, which is more important, he inspired 
in the hearts of a people a deep affection and regard 
for the Englishman. 

The Malay has learned that it is good to have English¬ 
men in his land; that they bring benefits and are better 
masters than any other European nation. It was men 
like Hugh Low who 1 aught him that lesson. 

Sir Hugh Low retired from oflicc in 1889, at the age of 
sixty-five, to spend the last years of a long life in his own 
land. He had been knighted and the Grand Gross of 
St. Michael and St. George was bestowed upon him, 
but his greatest triumph was that the warring peoples 
of Perak came to love and honour him, and in their 
country his name will always be honoured as that of a 
man who was above all else a true friend. 



FRANK ATHELANTE SWETTENHAM 
(Born 1850) 

The drama was nearing its closing stages, and' now 
many figures thronged the stage; many whose parts 
were important, whose names were illustrious; but 
once again there was one, typical of them all, who stood 
out above the rest. He enjoyed an exceptionally long 
and varied career, fought in the Perak War, served under 
seven Governors, and was present at most of the im¬ 
portant historical happenings during the last phases; his 
name was Frank Athelante Swettcnliam. 

Uncommonly tall, lean, and of stiiking military 
appearance, Frank Swettcnham was a man of strong 
personality; the smt of man who is certain to do things; 
to whom things are bound to happen. It was fortunate 
that it fell to him to go to Malaya; but it is certain that 
wherever he had gone, he would achieve things that 
would have made his name famous. 

lie was born in 1850 and was the younger son of 
James Oldham Swetteuham of Derbyshire. At the age 
of twenty he sailed eastwards to join the Straits Settle¬ 
ments Civil Service, and within a few years was in the 
thick of the most exciting and important events that 
followed upon the appointment of Sir Andrew Clarke 
as Governor. 

When the vital Pangkor Engagement was signed, 
Frank Sweltenham was present and, young as he was, 
hacl taken part in some of the preparations, and after 
the signing of that treaty, in the early part of 1874, he 
was given his first important mission. The troubles in 
Perak which had to be tackled after the signing of the 
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treaty were two-fold: Firstly there were the Malays, 
who were warring amongst themselves; secondly there 
were the Chinese who had been fighting each other 
for years over the possessions of the tin-mines of Larut. 
Sir Andrew Clarke extracted a promise of peace from the 
Chinese and set up a Commission to examine the situ¬ 
ation and pass judgment, and at the same lime to see 
that the promises were carried out. The Commission 
consisted of Frank Swcttcuham, Colonel Dunlop, and 
W. A. Pickering, the same Pickering whom Sir Andrew 
recommended for the Victoria Gross. 

The Commission set out by boat, but. after various 
difficulties was obliged to. take to the jungle because 
the river was too shallow for even a small craft. The 
entire Commission mounted on a single elephant, 
accomplished a nightmare journey through dense 
jungle, in pitch darkness and blinding rain, and eventu¬ 
ally arrived at. Larut, where Captain Speedy awaited 
them. 

The position at the mines was a difficult one. The 
whole business had been carried on in a vague and 
unsystematic sort of way; there were no boundaries, 
no title-deeds, and no permits. Of the Chinese who owned 
the mines, all belonged to one of two powerful secret 
societies, and the constant squabbling of these two 
factions had led to more or less continuous war. 

To investigate and judge individual claims was an 
impossibility; it was a case for broad and sweeping 
measures. The scheme which Frank Swettcnham origin¬ 
ated was simple but inspired: He. built a fence across 
the area under dispute, and allotted all mines on one side 
to one party and all those on the other side to the other 
party. Those who had any objections to the settlement 
were advised to return to China, 

Having tints settled the question of mine ownership, 
the Commission had then to travel several miles about 
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country to out-of-the-way places, making sure that all 
the stockades were destroyed, aims surrendered and 
the numerous women and children who had been 
taken captive by one side or another, returned to their 
families. 

These things were all done, and the tin-mines of 
Larut embarked upon a new period of peaceful activity. 

Meanwhile, Sir Andrew, having concluded the treaty 
with Perak, turned his attention to Selangor, and having 
successfully completed arrangements, sent Mr. J. G. 
Davidson as Resident and soon afterwards Prank Swetten- 
ham went as his assistant. 

Of Frank Swettenham, the Rajah of Selangor wrote: 

“We are very much obliged to our friend for the 
officer whom our friend has chosen. He is very clever. 
Pic is also very clever in the customs of Malay Govern¬ 
ments, and he is very clever in gaining the hearts of 
rajahs and sons of rajahs with soft words, delicate and 
sweet, so that all men rejoice in him as the perfume of 
an opened flower.” 

This was the first indication that here again was one 
of those Englishmen who had learned to win the hearts 
of the Malays, and results were soon apparent. Where- 
ever he went among the people Frank Swettenham was 
popular. Pie showed a readiness to understand the 
Oriental point of view, which enabled him to become 
not only one of the ablest British administrators in the 
country, but also resulted in Ins producing a number of 
books which remain among the most authentic intimate 
studies of Malaya and its people in our language. 

In Selangor affairs went smoothly, in contrast to the 
turbulent state of affairs in Perak; and consequently 
Swettenham was frequently free to travel to the other 
states to render any assistance in his power to the British 
Residents. He made several visits to Perak to help 
Birch, and was there at the time when Sir William Jcr~ 
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vois issued the proclamations which were intended lo 
bring the. Malay chiefs to reason, 

It was Swettcnham who took the proclamations from 
Singapore Lo Perak, and when the task of distributing 
them about the country began, a share of the work fell 
upon him. 

At this Lime there had been several threats upon Birch’s 
life, and although the general opinion was that this was 
mere talk, it was decided that. Swettcnham should post the 
proclamations in the wilder up-country districts while 
Birch confined himself to the quieter down-river villages. 
The two were to meet at Pasir Salak, the village of 
Maharaja Lela, the most truculent of the Malay chief¬ 
tains, who had openly declared his defiance of the British 
Resident. 

Swettcnham and Birch parted at Banda Bharu, 
Swettcnham to go up river, Birch to go down. Birch 
had his native guard with him, Swettcnham had some 
Malay companions, including Raja Mahmud, a Selangor 
chieftain, with whom he had struck up an odd friend¬ 
ship. This picturesque and striking personality has formed 
the central figure of many of Swctlenliam’s Malayan 
tales. “He had a fine open face, looked you straight 
in the eyes, and you realized that he always spoke the 
truth, because the consequences of doing so were be¬ 
queath consideration. He was very smartly dressed, with 
silk trousers and a silk sarong, a fighting-jacket, a ker¬ 
chief deftly and becomingly tied on his head, and in his 
belt his famous Irw, Kapak China—the Chinese hatchet. 
His jacket attracted my attention most, for I had never 
seen one like it before, and, for that matter, have not 
jsecu another since. It had short sleeves to the elbow, 
fitted rather tightly to the body, and was made of thick 
silk in narrow stripes of while and red, while over it in 
every direction were printed, in heavy black, extracts 
from the Koran in the picturesque Arabic characters. 
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I thought at the time how remarkably wel] this weird 
and fantastic jacket suited this man, liis bearing, and 
his reputation. It was only a visit of ceremony, but 
Rajah Mahmud’s strong personality, his .straight¬ 
forward manner, and his fearless courage attracted 
me immensely. Wc made fast friends, and though 1 
took him to Singapore, and he accepted the Governor’s 
order not to leave that place for twelve months, I also 
took him back to the Malay States, and in all the years 
which followed he never failed me, or any one eke 
who understood him. Only he was not an everyday 
man; he was a type of the best cpiaiity of old Malayan, 
with all the Malay prejudices and hatred of innovation.” 

With this mau and two of his followers, Frank Swot ten- 
ham went up the Perak River on the dangerous task of 
posting Governor Jcrvois’ proclamations in the up- 
country villages. lie visited some of the wildest parts 
of the country and interviewed some of the most rebelli¬ 
ous of the rajahs, biit by tart and persuasion he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting all the proclamation duly read 
and posted. Then he turned back to meet Birch at 
Pasir Salak. 

But Birch was already dead and the news was brought 
to Swettcnham on the return journey. He was also 
warned that the river had been staked across at Pasir 
Salak so that his boats could not pass, and a similar 
fate awaited him. He was urged to land, fox' his own 
safety, but Rajah Malimucl did not trust the messenger 
and thought the whole story a trick to get them ashore 
where they would be murdered, 

The native boatmen were alarmed and refused to go 
on, so Swettcnham left them behind, continuing with 
Mahmud and his followers in one boat. 

The boat pushed on with all speed, although the crew 
had done eight hours’ hard rowing on a single meal, 
and still had sixty miles of river between them and 
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the village. On the way they passed Birch’s deserted 
boat grounded on a saudspit, which was confirmation 
enough of the story. They had then every expectation 
of finding the river slaked as they had been told, but it 
was unsafe either to land or to turn back, and the only 
course was to go on and hope lor the best. 

Fortune favoured them, for (he Malays at Pasir Salalc 
had not expected them so soon and, with the typical 
Malay habit of procrastination, had delayed staking the 
river until morning. 

The boat reached Pasir Salak at about one-o’clock 
in the morning. There were watch-fires on either bank. 
The boat actually ran into the bank just under one of 
these fires, and was challenged, but the party got away 
safely. 

Later, when the Malays realized what had happened, 
two boats tvcrc sent in pursuit, but they never caught 
up on the Residency boat. 

Swetlcnham and bis companions continued on to 
Bandar Bharu, where he found the remainder of Birch’s 
Sikh guard, and a handful of blue-jackets, who had 
assembled there after the murder of Birch. Nobody was 
very clear just what was happening, or how many of 
the native chiefs were in revolt. The one certain thing 
was that the Malays had risen and every European in 
Perak was in danger. 

The force then assembled consisted of Swettenham, 
lieutenant Abbot of the Royal Navy, who with four 
bluejackets had accompanied Birch to Pasir Salak, but 
unfortunately had been hunting on the opposite bank 
at the time of the assasination, and had himself a narrow 
escape; some fifty or so Indian troops, most of whom were 
in a highly nervous state, and Rajah Mahmud and some 
fifteen loyal Malays, 

This small force, some of whom had been wounded at 
the time Birch was murdered, prepared to defend the 



Residency against whatever odds there might be. None 
of them knew whether they were faced with a local 
uprising or a full-scale war, with the entire native popu¬ 
lation of Perak massed against them. It was an ugly 
situation, and it was not made easier by the nervousness 
of the Indian troops; but the two young Englishmen 
prepared to stand up to it with great courage and calni. 
They prepared their defences, and sent messages clown 
river, explaining their position, and what had happened. 

It was fairly certain that the deposed Sultan, Ismail, 
was behind all this, but what remained uncertain was 
the altitude of the reigning sultan, Abdulla.' It will 
be remembered that Sir Andrew Clarke had restored 
Abdulla to his rightful place on the throne of Perak, 
but having obtained his throne back, Abdulla had shown 
a change of front and exhibited open hostility towards 
the English. In these circumstances, neither Sweden- 
ham nor Abbot felt any confidence in the Sultan; know¬ 
ing it to be likely that he was secretly uniting with his 
former enemy, Ismail, in the attempt to overthrow 
the English. 

As a matter of fact, Abdulla, hearing of the position, 
sent ait offer of assistance, but Swettenham, suspecting 
treachery, refused the offer, replying that the Sultan 
might, if he wished, keep a force lower down the river 
to be called upon if necessary. 

More dependable support came up quickly from 
Penang as a result of the messages sent out, for on 
the following day, before any definite action had been 
taken by either side, Captain limes of the Royal Engineers 
arrived with sixty men of the i/iot:h Regiment, accom¬ 
panied by the Honourable H. Plunket and twenty Penang 
police, thus bringing the total force np to about one 
hundred and fifty. 

With this small and ill-assorted band the Englishmen 
took the initiative, and at. four-thirty on the following 
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morning, sprang an attack on the Malay position at 
Fasir Salak. But the Malays were strongly entrenched 
behind stockades, and the attacking force had no large 
guns to displace them. The Penang police retired 
ignominiously as soon as the fighting began, and the Shiks 
were not much better. The Englishmen made gallant 
efforts to rally their half-hearted forces, but to no pur¬ 
pose. Captain Times rushed an attack on a well-built 
stockade and was killed with a shot through the chest. 
Nakoclah Orlong, a Malay from Sumatra, who had 
brought fifteen of his own men to fight with the English¬ 
men, was also killed and several officers were badly 
wounded. 

Thus checked, the British force was obliged to retire 
to the boats and returned to Bandar Bharu to await 
a more favourable opportunity. A week'later, further 
reinforcements - having arrived, a second and more 
systematic attack was made, with one force on land and 
another on the river. The Malays put up a spirited 
i defence, but this time' the attacking force had brought 
a twelve-pound howitzer which quickly scattered the 
defenders from the first stockade. A second stockade 
was captured with equal swiftness. 

The attackers pushed on, past the spot where Birch 
was murdered, to the largest of the stockades, but the 
resistance had now crumpled, and although the place 
was strongly fortified, no attempt was made to hold it. 
Here were found many of Birch’s possessions which had 
been plundered from his boats. 

As a lesson to trouble-makers the villages of the 
Maharajah Lcla and the Dato Sagor, the two rebellious 
chiefs who were primarily responsible for the murder, 
were burned to the ground. The two chiefs had fled 
with their followers to the jungle, and a long and diffi¬ 
cult hunt followed before they were rounded up, In 
the meantime, trouble had spread like fire, and there 
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were rumours of risings in the neighbouring states. 
It was then that more troops were brought from India 
and China and the military toot over the occupation 
of (he land. 

Eventually, one by one, the various miscreants were 
captured. After a long and difficult chase, involving many 
skirmishes, the Maharajah Lela and Dato Sagor were 
finally caught and with them Panclak Indut, who had 
struck the actual blow that killed Birch. All three were 
tried and sentenced to death. Ismail gave himself up, 
Abdulla was deported, and Rajah Yusuf became Sultan 
of Perak. 

Thus began the new reign for Perak which was to 
be brought to a flourishing prosperity under the wise 
guidance of Sir Hugh Low. 

Meanwhile, Frank Swettcnham, having "played his 
part iu that crowded chapter, was called to Singapore 
to become Secretary for Malay Affairs. 

This was a complete change from the hectic, activity 
of the Perak War. The post was newly-created-to serve 
as a link between the Residents of the Malay States and 
the. Governor of the Straits Settlements, and since it 
called for a man who knew the country and the diffi¬ 
culties of each state, it was significant that choice fell 
on this young man who, although still in his early twenties, 
had already proved himself possessed of uncommon 
qualities of courage, resource, (act, sympathy and 
administrative ability. 

The unusual circumstance of British occupation of 
Malaya called for some such post; for it must always be, 
borne in mind that British interest in Malaya came under 
two different heads: There were the definite British 
possessions of the Straits Settlements, which were the 
Governor’s chief concern, and those possessions were 
widely scattered. Again there were the Malay States, 
which were not British possessions, but merely guided 
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by British influence. That was why the States depended 
primarily upon the Resident for their development, 
for no Governor could occupy himself with the affairs 
of the States while the Straits Settlements demanded 
his attention. Which, again, was why men of Sir 
Hugh Low’s stamp were so vitally important at a 
time when the history of the Straits Settlements was 
already told, and that of the Malay States was merely 
beginning. 

So at this junction it was found necessary to select a 
man who would provide the necessary contact be¬ 
tween Resident and Governor, who would travel be¬ 
tween the various States and Singapore, advising, 
examining, and in general playing a part which, although 
vital, must remain inconspicuous. In this capacity, 
Frank Swettenham continued his share in the now 
rapid development of the Malay States. 

In those days there were no railways in the states, and 
roads were few and far between, consequently the 
mere act of travelling about the various states was 
no light matter. It meant long and arduous journeys 
over jungle-land, and precarious voyages down crocodile- 
infested rivers. It meant a great deal more than that: 
It meant that the holder of this office must have a com¬ 
plete understanding of the affairs of the various states, 
both individually and as a whole; it meant, too, that 
he must understand the natives and their point of view. 
He was not only the connecting link between Resident 
and Governor, but also between Resident and Resi¬ 
dent; for it usually happened that each Resident, con¬ 
centrating on his own affairs, developed along his own 
lines, completely in the dark concerning his neigh¬ 
bour’s affairs, ft was part of the new office to strive 
after uniformity in the methods of conduct and develop¬ 
ment of the respective stales. 

So Frank Swettenham occupied the nart few years 
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until the time when lie himself became Resident of 
Selangor. In the meantime he married, in 1878, Con¬ 
stance Sydney I iolmes, the daughter of Frederick Holmes, 
of Harrow, but that marriage was not destined to be the 
full and satisfying relationship that seekers after happi¬ 
ness expect. The inner tragedy of that marriage was 
not revealed until many years later, when Sir 1 Frank 
Swettenlxam was one of the first to petition under the 
new law which granted divorce on grounds of insanity, 

But private tragedy did not check the great and varied 
career of Malay’s last pioneer. 

When he became Resident of Selangor in 1882, he 
was merely fulfilling the early promise. From the out¬ 
set it was obvious that this young man must become 
Resident of one of the Malay States; it was equally 
certain that when he did attain to that office, the state 
fortunate enough to secure his service would progress 
in an orderly and tranquil fashion. Again it. was obvious 
that this man would yet go a great deal further. 

The development of British Malaya had embarked 
upon the final stages. The desperate stragglers of the 
first settlers were over, so too were the alarms and excur¬ 
sions of the middle period. The British had settled in 
the land; they had won the confidence of the native, 
and they hacl brought peace. Now began the great work 
of converting the wilderness into a great and prosperous 
country. 

Everywhere the jungle began to fall back before the 
advance of man. Towns' came into being and rapidly 
spread. Where in the past there had been only jungle 
tracks, now there were roads; the great Wastes of jungle 
Were giving' way to orderly plantations, and everywhere 
the ingenuity of men was pitted against the forces of 
nature. 

Sir William Jervois had left, and his place hacl been 
taken by Sir Frederick Weld, one of the ablest Governors 
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Malaya ever had. Under his wise guidance, develop¬ 
ment was rapid. There were able, men now guiding the 
destinies of Malaya: Frederick Weld at the helm, Hugh 
Low in Perak, and many more, like Frank Swettenham 
and young Hugh Clifford, all working in harmony to 
bring to ilower the seeds that had been sown by an 
earlier general ion. 

11’ Rallies had looked down, he would have smiled his 
approval. 

One of Swettenham’s close friends was Hugh Clifford, 
a young man whose career was in many ways similar 
to his own. Young Clifford distinguished himself at an 
absurdly youthful age by securing through his own efforts 
a treaty which brought the large state of Pahang under 
British influence; Pahang, like many of the other states, 
had been disturbed by internal disorders unlil inter¬ 
vention became necessary. Afterwards there were a 
number of outbreaks which have ever since been known 
in Malay annals as “The Pahang Disturbances.” In 
these wars, Hugh Clifford covered himself with glory, 
afterwards becoming Resident. 

In those early days, Frank Swettenham and Hugh 
Clifford collaborated in an attempt to produce the 
first Malay dictionary, but the task was loo great, and 
both had too many other duties to carry it through 
to their satisfaction. But this, for both of them, was the 
beginning of a new career in the realms of literature. 
Both were afterwards approached by the editors of 
Malayan newspapers to write articles and sketches for 
the Malay press, and in each case these articles were 
later elaborated into books. Both showed a. Very real 
literary talent which, combined with their intimate 
knowledge of the couniry and people, made their work 
the most interesting a) id valuable to all interested in 
Malayan affairs. 
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Swettenham did afterwards produce a Malay English 
Vocabulary, which was published in 1880, and followed 
it up with Malay Sketches, Unaddressed Leilas, The Real 
Malay, About Pciak, Also and Perhaps, and several others. 
His classic British Malaya remains one of the most im¬ 
portant reference books on the country ever written. 

Generally when the Government official turns author, 
he produces a work which is admirable for its accuracy, 
and that is all; but Frank Swettenham proved himself 
possessed of genuine literary gifts. He wielded a lively 
pen and showed gifts of imagination and poetic feeling 
which made some of his essays perfect little gems. 

In the early days of his career, local critics on occasion 
went to great lengths to disparage his work, but time 
has reversed their judgments, and Frank Swettenham’s 
books arc still in demand. 

Book-writing, however, was merely one aspect of a 
great career, and although every man who produces 
books must have a certain fond affection for them 
a man who shapes the destinies of a counliy must regard 
authorship as a comparatively unimportant side-issue, 
little more than a pleasing recreation. While Frank 
Swettenham was writing books, he was also guiding 
the affairs of British Malaya, which was his real job, 
lie continued as British Resident of Selangor until 
1889, and during the seven years of his office, the state 
forged ahead in peaceful progress. Then Sir Hugh 
Low retired, and someone else had to carry on his 
great work in Perak. It was not easy to find one to re¬ 
place a man of Sir Hugh Low’s type, and it was 
a matter of vital importance that the right man should 
be found. Inevitably the choice fell on Frank Swcttcn- 
ham. 

He went to Perak to carry on Low’s work in the same 
spirit, and Perak, too, continued its development under 
his guidance. 
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These were days of swift advancement. The Malays, 
who a few years before had regarded the intrusion of 
the white man with suspicious resentment, had discovered 
that this same white man was their friend and bene¬ 
factor. The facts spoke for themselves: in a short time 
the white man had brought peace and order, and every¬ 
one, from the villager to the rajah, had benefited. Life 
and property was safe, the country was richer, and the 
passing months brought new benefits. 

British influence had been extended to the large state 
of Pahang ; then the numerous small states round about 
Sungei Ujong were joined together in a single state (largely 
through the efforts of British officers) under the title of 
Negri Scmbilan (the nine States); so (hat now there were 
four great stales under British influence: Perak, Selangor, 
Pahang and Negri Scmbilan. 

A few years before it had been Frank Swettenham’s 
task to travel from state to state in an endeavour to 
establish some sort of unity between them, and to pro¬ 
vide a connecting link between them and the higher 
authority at Singapore. The need for co-operation and 
contact had increased, and Swettenham, considering 
the problems that faced the Residents, conceived the 
idea of Federation. 

He drew up a scheme for the federation of the four 
native states that were now under British protection and 
placed ,U before Sir Cecil Clcmcnti Smith, the then 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. The scheme was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for the Colonics, 
and after two years’ consideration, during which time 
a Government agent visited the Malay States to investi¬ 
gate the advisability of the suggestion, it: was decided to 
adopt the scheme, providing the Malay rulers were 
agreeable. 

Swettenham’s next job was to visit the Malay rajahs 
and explain the idea to them, and to get their accep- 
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tuner. This was done, both the Rajahs and the Residents 
approving, and a Treaty of Federation was drawn up. 

The Federation scheme provided for the extension 
of the Governor's authority, so that he became Governor 
of the. Straits Settlements and High Commissioner for 
the Federated Malay States. The Residents remained 
the senior executive officers in each state, but lire four 
states were henceforth under one administration, with 
a Resident-General in command. 

It was a remarkable achievement thus to bring to¬ 
gether four large native states and to persuade their 
rulers to work together in harmony. 11 meant co-operation 
and teamwork, a thing hitherto impossible, between such 
highly independent, and omnipotent creatures as Malay 
Rajahs; but it had been done. 

It was merely the logical sequence of events that 
Frank Swellcnham should become the, first Resident 
General, aucl with the, new powers thus granted to him, 
and the advantages resulting from Federation, he was 
able to push forward the development of the States at 
an even swifter pace. 

The days of fighting were over; the way was paved 
for the engineer, the miner, the agriculturalist, the road- 
maker and the builder. The Federated Malay States 
Railways, one of the finest railway systems in the world, 
came into being, linking up the country from end to 
end, More and better roads were built, more and more 
lands were cultivated, proper drainage was established, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, all followed, Malaya swept 
ahead, growing steadily richer. It remained only for 
the astonishing rubber boom to carry the country to 
unprecedented heights of prosperity. 

There remained five native states which had no 
British Residents and had no official connections with 
England. They were Johore, Kedah* Perils, Kclantan 
and Trengganu, Johore had certain treaty connections, 
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and long before the Sultan had agreed to accept a British 
adviser if it should be found necessary. But it is proof, 
if any were needed, that the English had no desire to 
grab everything they could in Malaya, that no attempt 
was made to extend British influence into these states. 
Their affairs wore orderly, and therefore England 
found no necessity to interfere. The introduction of 
British influence into Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang arose oul of necessity; because the internal 
disorders in those states made (he country dangerous 
and adversely affected British trade interests, not only 
in the native states themselves, but also in the Straits 
Settlements. Therefore England intervened, not merely 
in her own interests, but in the interests of Malaya 
as a whole. 

Quite recently those other native states have accepted 
British advisers, hut they have not become part of the 
Federation. 

The signing of the agreement of Federation created 
British Malaya as it exists to-day. It consists of the 
Grown Colony of the Straits Settlements: that is, Singa¬ 
pore, Penang, Province Wellesley, The Dindings and 
Malacca; The Federated Malay States: Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan and Pahang, and some scattered groups 
of islands; the Cocos Keeling islands, Christmas Islands, 
and Labuan, off Borneo. The term British Malaya, 
incidentally, was invented by Frank Swcttcnham. 

Twelve months after the signing of the Treaty of 
Federation, it was decided to call a meeting of the rulers 
and chiefs of the four states to discuss matters of policy 
regarding the administration of the states, and obtain 
the opinions of all. It was a surprising and illuminating 
fact that the rulers all welcomed the proposal, Frank 
Swettenham wrote in his report: 

“From every point of view the meeting has been an 
unqualified success, and it is difficult to estimate now 
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the present and prospective value of this unprecedented 
gathering of Malay Sultans, Rajahs and chiefs. Never 
in the histoty of Malaya has any such assemblage been 
ever imagined, 1 doubt whether anybody has ever 
heard of one Ruler of a Stale making a ceremonial 
visit to another; but to have been able (o collect together, 
in one place, the Sultans of Perak, Selangor, Pahang 
and Negri Seinbilan is a feat that might well have been 
regarded at impossible. People who do not understand 
tile Malay cannot appreciate the difficulties of such 
a task; and T confess that I myself never believed that 
we should be able to accomplish it. It was hardly to be 
expected that a man of the great age of the Sultan of 
Selangor eould be induced to make, for him, so long and 
difficult a journey, and to those who know the pride, 
the prejudices, and the sensitiveness of Malay Rajahs, 
it was very unlikely that the Sultan of Pahang would 
join.an assemblage where he could not himself dictate 
(he exact part which he would play in it. It is not many 
years since the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
found the utmost difficulty in getting speech with Malay 
Rajahs in the States which arc now federated: Sir 
Frederick Wold, even though accompanied by the present 
Sultan of Perak, by Sir Hugh Low, and the present 
Residents of Selangor and Pahang, all officers accustomed 
to deal with Malays, had to wait several hours, on the 
banks of the Pahang River, before anyone could per¬ 
suade the Sultan of Pahang to leave a game of chance 
in which he was engaged with a Chinese, in order to 
grant an interview to His Excellency. It is difficult to 
imagine a greater difference than between then and now, 
and, though the Sultan of Perak has been far more 
nearly associated with British officers than any other of 
the Sullarts, he has always been extremely jealous of 
his rights as a ruler. I was, therefore, surprised to hear 
the frank way in which, at the Council, he spoke of 
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British protection, which he did not hesitate to describe 
as control.” 

A similar conference was held a few years later, by 
special request of the Malays themselves, and the Sultan 
of Perak made a public avowal of the benefits which had 
resulted from English intervention in the states, despite 
the suspicion with which he, like most other Malay 
chiefs, had regarded them in the beginning. 

So the seed which had been planted by Light and 
Raffles blossomed into flower. That which had been a 
dream, for which many had struggled and some had 
died, was now a reality. Malaya henceforth was firmly 
established as British Malaya. 

There was little that was exciting in the remainder of 
the story: it was merely one of unwavering progress. 
Tin and rubber consolidated the fortunes of the country, 
and progress continued apace. .But it is a fact that the. 
intelligent observer cannot fail to notice that no sooner 
has the Englishman completed the process of coloni¬ 
zation than he rests upon his laurels. And whereas in the 
past great men appeared to do mighty things, the ease 
and comfort resulting produces an inferior type. The 
fact is aptly presented by Major Enriquez, in his book 
Malaya s wherein he says: 

“The fact is that the genius of the British is to im¬ 
provise: to ineel crises with novel measures. As a race 
we possess to an outstanding degree the qualities of 
initiative, of public honesty and of winning confidence. 
When conditions cease to demand those qualities we 
are no longer outslaudingly successful. And we degener¬ 
ate until some explosion restores us to usefulness. We 
are at our best with our backs to the wall, or at any rate 
British officers of the right type must have a cause to 
cherish. Therefore our beginnings are always the best 
—for our success carries within it the germ of its own 
destruction. We have not learned when to stop. The 



marvellous machine vve create makes a new and hopeful 
world; but till too soon initiative is killed with laws and 
telegrams, and human sympathy dies of overwork and 
correspondence. We become clerks—and pretty bad 
ones.” 

Which does not mean that there are no fine, men in 
Malaya, but the work of the pioneers is done and there 
has followed a generation which knows nothing of the 
real Malaya, or of the great drama which has been en¬ 
acted to bring the country to its present condition. 

The present Malaya is a country of towns, fine buildings, 
motor-ears, cinemas, hotels, and the life of the white 
population is similar to life in England, except that it is 
easier. The average Briton in the large towns like Kuala 
Lumpur and Singapore, docs the same sort of things lie 
would do in England: he goes to the office, to the dub, 
the tennis court, and generally speaking he spends too 
much of his time at the bar. Tie has brought with him 
a parochial atmosphere, and the extent of gossip, back¬ 
biting and petty meanness betrays a littleness of mind 
which contrast sadly with the generous, adventurous 
spirit of the real men of Malaya. 

Frank Alhelantc Swettenham was the last of the 
pioneers. He went in t he spacious days when the drama 
was at its height. He saw the re-birth of the Malay 
States, and helped through the early days of trial and 
difficulty. He was the representative par excellence 
of the men who built the new Malaya. 

He served the in terests of Malaya for thirty-four years, 
crowning his achievements by becoming Governor in 
1901. lie was invested K.C.'M.G. and later G.G.M.G,, 
and a port at the moulh of the Klang River in Selangor 
was named after him. 

When his association with Malaya drew to a dose, the 
real story of British Malaya had been completed. The 
last, triumphant chapter was his. 



The last thirty years or the nineteenth century saw 
the fulfilment of all the early promise. The Straits 
Settlements were in a flourishing condition, and there 
was peace in the Malay States. The Malay had learned 
to like his while friend. The Chinese, who throughout 
had done work of incalculable value in developing the 
trade interests of Malaya, were firmly established. 
Relationships with the Siamese, which in the earlier 
days had been strained and sometimes hostile, because 
of Siamese interest in the neighbouring land, were 
harmonious. The Dutch, who also had been hostile, 
were now also on the friendliest terms, and keeping 
their own house in good order. There was peace and 
happiness in Malaya, and henceforth the story was 
merely one of uninterrupted progress. 

In 1904, Sir Frank Swctlenham left Malaya, but his 
interest in the country never waned. Later he was 
appointed Chairman of a Commission to inquire into 
the affairs of Mauritius, and during the war he was 
Director of the Official Press Bureau, but his heart re¬ 
mained with Malaya. 

In later years he remains actively associated with 
Malayan affairs from a distance. As President of the 
Association of British Malaya, the director of rubber 
companies, and as a writer and speaker on the subject 
which must ever remain dearest to him, he has kept in 
touch. In recent years when Malay Sultans have visited 
England, Sir Frank has met them, to draw them aside 
and speak over old times when things were different; 
when controversy wages over Malayan affairs, political 
or otherwise, Sir Frank lifts the voice of experience 
and till listen with respect. To-day, at the age of eighty- 
eight, he is a tall, impressive figure, still upright and 
vigorous, a splendid type, worthy representative of the 
men of Malaya, 

So they pass in splendid procession, Light, Raffles, 



Brooke, Clarke, Low, Swctlcnham. There were others,, 
great and small, whose parts were also noble and heroic, 
but these, were, the men who carried the story from 
beginning to end. 

Later generations have known little of them. It is an 
unfortunate irony that the name of Raffles is primarily 
associated with E. W. Honumg’s amateur cracksman, 
and that of Brooke with the matrimonial affairs of its 
present representatives. Equally incongruous arc the 
general ideas of Malaya, of a Singapore composed 
chiefly of brothels where sailors of all nationalities sit 
half-naked Chinese girls on their knees, and in every dark 
alley lurks a Chinese with a murderous knife. These 
conceptions arc too ludicrous to survive. 

The fact is that Malaya has always shunned publicity, 
but: publicity has its virtues, especially if it dispels hazy 
and inaccurate ideas and brings to light things too preci¬ 
ous to be concealed. The story of the colonization of 
Malaya is one of the shining things in our history. It 
is too valuable to be tost in the dusty archives. It must 
be told again, so that we, may make room among our 
heroes for these great ones, the men of Malaya. 

* 

TI® END 





